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AMONGST OURSELVES 


We already garnered some chuckles out 
of those who were allowed to read the 
manuscript copies of some of this month’s 
articles: The author of The Digesters’ 
Digester wields a neat rapier against the 
“get-cultured-quick” fad that has swept 

-the country. . . . The thoughts and ex- 
periences of a newly made officer in the 
United States Army as he goes about 
providing himself with a uniform are 
shamelessly bared in On Uniforms and 
Their Accessories. . . . And if you do 
not swallow your gum (hoarded of 
course) while reading about its inter- 
national aspects in The Grandeur of 
Gum you are made of pretty stern and 
sombre stuff. . . . Oh yes, and we expect 
you both to laugh and weep over the 
humorous inconsistencies that the war 
has produced, as sideglimpsed by the 
Bystander. 


Take your chuckles as they come, but 
do not miss the solid, serious article on 
the Five Peace Points of Pope Pius XII. 
No Catholic should be without some 
knowledge of them, even though not all 
Catholics can be expected to recognize 
all the history behind them, all the phi- 
losophy within them, and all the effects 
that should follow them. . . . Women 
receive special attention in this issue, with 
an article on Army Nurses, and another 
on the forgotten wives of the unfor- 
gotten apostles. . . . And put on sack- 
cloth and ashes while you read Weak 
Catholics and the War. We all need it. 


Thanks to those who continue to send 
subscription money for Liguorians to be 
sent to soldiers and sailors. The soldiers 
and sailors say “Thanks” too, — many of 
whom have written spontaneously after 
seeing their first copy. Keep ’em readin’ 
and thinkin’. 
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BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 





Milady, clad 

In white and blue, 
How can I find 

A gift for you? 


Since all on earth 
Is yours by right, 
And all in heaven — 
The Starry night, 


The sun and moon 
Your Son has cast 
Before your feet 

In times long past. 


I cannot make 

A rivalry 

With Him whose gifts 
Flow endlessly ; 


I only have 

A human heart, 
But with it, love, 
I gladly part 


For you, with this 
Inscribed alone: 
“Please keep me for 
Your very own.” 
—L. G. Miller 
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WEAK CATHOLICS AND THE WAR 





Against too*facile an acceptation of the praise that Catholic life in the 
United States is vigorous and strong. It was not strong enough to prevent 
war. 





D. F. MILLER 


HIS article is for Catholics only, except perhaps for those non- 

Catholics who think that Catholics are a smug lot who never admit 
the slightest self-criticism into their minds. Its purpose is to block the 
complaints and grumblings about the war which come from. Catholic 
people who think that they should have been spared the horrors of 
war because of the widespread faith and goodness in the land. It is 
strictly designed for salutary self-accusation and penance. 

One of the universally recognized characteristics of the American 
people is dynamic energy or wholesouled enthusiasm in their projects 
and plans. This is evident in the field of money-making, in which 
Americans drive themselves more mercilessly than any other people. It 
is evident in the field of athletics and contests of physical prowess, 
where, both as amateur or professional players and as spectators or 
“fans,” they surpass the rest of the world in the intensity of their zeal. 
It is evident even in their vacations. Americans will travel a thousand 
miles at breakneck speed to spend one day at a famous resort. They 
will dash feverishly to and fro, unmindful of bad weather, crowded 
transportation facilities, or uncomfortable living conditions, to “take in” 
as many of the sights as they can in a week’s time. Americans do 
few things without enthusiasm and “drive”; speed is essential to 
them ; success and achievement are almost gods. 


OMETIMES American Catholics pride themselves on the fact 

that this same unbounded enthusiasm carries over into the field 
of religion — at least into the field of the Catholic religion. They point 
to huge rallies and congresses and meetings that can be called forth 
almost over night, in which thousands of Catholics will take part, 
eagerly manifesting their faith to the whole world. They love to describe 
how Catholic churches are crowded on Sundays — sometimes for five 
or six Masses —at the same time cherishing the reports that in other 
countries it is not so. They count up the number of Catholic churches 
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and schools scattered about the land, and make the number stand tribute 
to the vigor and vitality of the faith that is theirs. 

But all this does not give a complete picture. As a matter of fact, 
there are many evidences of the truth that while American enthusiasm 
often expresses itself in the boasts of American Catholicism, the vice 
of sloth lies heavily, in many quarters, on the Catholics of the land. 
Sloth may be defined as indifference and half-heartedness about spiritual 
things. It manifests itself primarily in omission: the omission of many 
things that are either necessary to salvation, or fruitful for sanctification, 
or essential to the exercise of the influence that the true faith should 
wield. This is no indictment of all Catholics; there are many in whom 
there is not a trace of spiritual sloth. But it is an answer to the glib 
and eager praises that Catholics like to accept or formulate for them- 
selves as a whole. There are too many Catholics who may exhibit driv- 
ing energy in making money, all-out enthusiasm for championships in 
sports, and indefatigability in “enjoying” a vacation, but who show 
none of these qualities in the most important affair of all—that of 
knowing and loving and serving God. Three spheres of Catholic duty 
will produce abundant evidence in support of this claim. 


HE first, and in many ways most radical evidence of sloth 

among Catholics is the weakness of the knowledge of their faith 
on the part of many. There are a good many thousands of Catholics 
in the United States who have never expended an ounce of energy to 
improve their knowledge of the faith since they closed the penny 
catechism out of which they studied it as children, in or out of a 
Catholic grade school. For their immature childish minds, immature 
explanations of many things had to be given, with the expectation that 
with the development of maturity they would seek and find the mature 
explanations as well. Many have never taken the trouble to do so. They 
have never read a single Catholic book. They have not the slightest 
‘interest in Catholic newspapers and magazines. They raise children and 
are incapable of telling them a single thing about their faith beyond 
what is contained in the child’s own penny catechism (if, put to it, they 
could even tell them that). Many have to be argued with to send their 
children to a Catholic school. There are more than two million Catholic 
children in the land who cannot get to a Catholic school, and millions 
more for whom there is not enough room in Catholic high schools and 
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colleges; but there are also thousands whose parents do not see any 
necessity of a Catholic school. Those Catholics who could spread a 
knowledge of the faith among other Catholics by building or endowing 
or supporting Catholic schools with the abundance of their riches, are 
just the ones who send their children to the fashionable secular schools, 
and who then frequently perpetuate their sloth by giving endowments 
to the same secular schools. 

The result is a great section of Catholic people for whom their 
faith is little more than a superstition; many who cannot answer simple 
questions about indulgences and purgatory and the origin of the Sacra- 
ments and the meaning of the Mass; many who are at the mercy of 
the ignorant and lying propaganda of the world and the devil against 
their faith; many who at the first strong temptation abandon their 
faith and join the ranks of the thousands of renegade Catholics who 
walk through the land. 


HE second evidence of sloth among American Catholics is the 
utter disinterest on the part of many in anything like spiritual 
progress — sometimes even essential spiritual health. Millions attend 
Mass every Sunday; but it can be assumed without question that many 
of them do so in the state of mortal sin. They are living in a constant 
occasion of sin, or are in their tenth or fifteenth year of the regular 
practice of contraception or some other vice. How pitifully few of the 
thousands who attend Mass on Sundays are ever seen in a church on 
weekdays, except for a wedding or a funeral of someone they know! 
Even of the few daily communicants, there is a goodly number who 
make no effort to progress in virtue; they never seem to grow any 
stronger against their petty vices like anger, gossiping, lying, etc. And 
how many will laugh off any suggestion that they become more fervent, 
that they make a retreat, that they receive Communion more often, with 
the words that typify all sloth: “We have no time. We work long 
hours. We have duties to our friends. We need our sleep. We have 
only time for essential rest and recreation.” Even with a war going on, 
and everything pointing to a need of more prayer, thousands are more 
lax than they were before. 
The third evidence of sloth among American Catholics is the back- 
wardness and even absence of zeal on the part of many. Both in 
personal contact with others and in interest in the missions many 
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manifest nothing of the spirit that should accompany the knowledge 
that they have the faith that is necessary for the salvation of the world. 
By far the majority of converts to the Catholic faith are set on the 
path of truth by the example and words of zealous Catholic lay- 
people; that there are not more converts is due largely to the fact 
that there are so few who see and take opportunities for giving a word 
or two of enlightenment to those who are groping for the truth. There 
are too many who almost make it a principle: “Don’t talk about religion,” 
as if it would be wrong to spread truth. In regard to interest in the 
missions, it is an amazing commentary on Catholic zeal that actual 
figures show that some small Protestant sects, with not one-tenth the 
number of members claimed by the Catholic Church, have frequently 
in the past given more to their foreign missions in a single year than 
Catholics gave in a number of years. It is true, most Catholics will dig 
down and contribute a dollar bill when an emaciated missionary from 
India or China or Africa appears and gives a talk about starving natives 
and abandoned pagan babies. But real zeal would be a constant thing: 
it would create organizations in every well established parish from 
which a constant flow of assistance would be provided for American 
missionaries at home and abroad. 


HESE are indictments, but we promised in the beginning that 

this would be no back-slapping panegyric. The Catholic body is 
like a human body: it is undoubtedly true that it has many sound and 
undiseased and healthy members; but the whole cannot be called well 
when any part of it is weak and diseased. 

In so far as they find themselves deserving of any of the charges 
made above, (and anyone who cannot find omissions of one kind or 
another in his past is not the type who would be reading this article) 
all Catholics should accept the sorrows of war in resignation and in 
penance. But that is not all. Every lesson of the war points to the fact 
that the world needs what Catholics have before it can have peace. It 
needs the moral code they recognize, the faith in God to which they are 
pledged, the Sacraments they may receive and the Mass they offer. 
But it will never find them unless Catholics themselves show by word 
and action and life that they do solve all problems and heal all wounds 
and unite all men. That means Catholics without sloth — Catholics who 
will put their American enthusiasm for business and sports and amuse- 
ment and speed into the one most necessary thing —the love of God. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (22) 


THE GRANDEUR OF GUM 


The next time your favorite drug-store dealer has a few packages of 
chewing gum on sale, ponder the thoughts that are given here as you 
reverently hand over your nickel. 








E. J. KANE 


F EMILY POST were informed that, every time she opened her 
I dainty lips and quietly inserted a stick of chewing gum between her 
incisors, she was heard chewing in Africa, she would probably rise up 
in polished indignation to inform the informer that he was exceedingly 
insulting. But, really, her indignation would not be justified, for that act, 
no matter how silently performed, would, like the shot of the American 
Revolutionaries, be “heard ’round the world.” 

Indeed, that simple act, which she, or at least the vast majority of 
Americans, performs so frequently and so mechanically, has such inter- 
national repercussions, plays such a role in the world of Capital and 
Labor, so intimately touches the lives of young and old, — in fine, has 
such a romantic character, that it deserves to be surrounded by as fine a 
ceremonial as the addressing of an artichoke or the introduction of an 
ambassador. 

In tracing the sources of gum, the first fact of importance is that 
gum does not grow on the bottom of chairs and desks, despite the great 
mass of evidence compiled by school janitors and second-hand furniture 
dealers to the contrary. The process that turns the basic raw materials 
of gum, chicle and gum base, into the slim sticks of sweetness Americans 
prize so highly begins in the jungle depths of Africa and Central 
America. 

The source of the gum base is a tree known as the acacia, of the 
same order as the common locust tree. But, woodman, spare that tree! 
for the locust is not the gum bearing kind and with priorities on axes, 
it will be cheaper to buy the finished product. The gum bearing acacias 
are thorny plants, ranging in size from a shrub to a sixty foot tree. They 
will grow in desert sand, in the rich, moist soil of a river basin or in a 
high, cool climate. If the tree is to produce gum, though, a hot climate 
is necessary, and even there gum is produced only in the dry seasons. 
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Peculiarly enough, too, if the tree is diseased or sickly, the greater is the 
amount of gum it will yield. Incisions in the bark are useful, but not 
necessary to make the gum flow more easily, since cracks caused by the 
dryness serve the same purpose. 

Chicle is furnished by the sapodilla tree, a close relative of the 
Malayan tree that supplies the gutta percha for our golf ball covers. Let 
no suspicions arise in your mind, however, even in these days when 
such practices as putting bread crumbs in the sausage and barley in the 
coffee are considered patriotic as well as “good business.” The land of 
the gutta percha tree is in enemy hands and rubber rationing prevents 
gum dealers from buying second hand golf balls. 


UM chewing, in its modern form, is an American institution, 

originating in the years just preceding the gay 90s. It grew 
quickly in popularity and by 1892, according to a magazine of that 
year, gum chewing was “a democratic habit, by no means confined to 
shop girls and the ignorant classes.” The same magazine went so far 
as to predict that, while, in general, the English looked upon gum 
chewing as “vulgar,” still “the day is not far distant when the Prince 
of Wales will be seen with a quid of American gum in his mouth, chew- 
ing with as much gusto as a Bowery boy.” , 

Compared with present day consumption, the amount of gum chewed 
in the "90s — even with the help of the future George V — was almost 
negligible. Even by 1914, the average American chewed only thirty-nine 
sticks a year, one stick every ten days. By 1941, however, the ten day 
period was reduced to three, thus increasing jaw movements in the 
United States by four hundred per cent. 

Although the modern form of gum, which is a mixture of several 
ingredients, is only about fifty years old, gum in its pure form was not 
unknown to the ancients. The old saying that “The Greeks had a word 
for it,” (a saying invented by a Greek, one suspects) is true in this 
case. They called it “kommi.” It was used almost exclusively as a 
medicine. 

Farther back in the annals of gum chewing, there is a highly interest- 
ing fact, one that Darwin and the other proponents of evolution were, 
it would seem, ignorant of when they concocted their scientific method 
of calling human beings baboons. What they would have made of the 
information, one need hardly guess, for when it is learned that the apes 
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of South Africa are very fond of gum, the connection is only too 
obvious. To bolster up their theory, they could have quoted the fact 
that native Africans, Moors, and Hottentots live on gum to a large extent 
during the gum gathering season and in times of food scarcity. 


N THE grand struggle for the survival of the fittest, man has discov- 
ered new uses and forms for his gum. For example, there is the age 
old controversy between school teachers and their pupils about the value 
of gum chewing as an aid to study. The most patriotic method now in use 
for restraining youthful enthusiasm is that of making each student 
caught chewing buy a war stamp. Some children have developed simply 
uncanny methods of disposing of their treasure when authority is seen 
bearing down on them, not the least of which is the trick of putting it 
behind the ear for further reference. Very popular with the younger 
set is “blow gum.” It holds its popularity not only because of the double 
quantity to be had for one cent, but for its entertainment and recreative 
value as well. With a mouthful of blow gum and a certain degree of 
patience in removing the remains after the bubble has burst, one can 
spend a tolerably joyful afternoon. 

High pressure advertising, such as the use of one of the largest 
electrical sign boards in the world, has made gum a national necessity. 
Once the social value of smoking is accepted, gum must be used as a 
kind of chaser to remove the unsocial effects. The brilliant teeth of a 
Hollywood star, sparkling in every drug store window, simply scream 
of the added glamor that comes from chewing “Perlident Tar Gum, now 
obtainable in almost as many flavors” as the Hollywood star has hus- 
bands. The marked contrast between a “before” and “after” face amply 
demonstrates the high efficiency of gum as an aid to digestion. And, 
not to forget the forgotten man, gum is recommended as a substitute to 
those trying to break the habit of chewing tobacco. 


HE international aspects of gum are making but a small splash in 

the current of discussion now sweeping over the country, compared 
with such topics as the global war, international post-war reconstruction, 
Anglo-Indian relations, and international unions. But the following 
facts prove that the influence of gum, like the ebb and flow of the tides, 
is almost universal and goes steadily on even in the midst of unnatural 
tempests. Keep an eye especially on Pan-American solidarity and the 
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good neighbor policy, when considering this first fact: 100% of the 
world’s supply of chicle comes from Mexico, Guatamala, and British 
Honduras, and 90% of the supply is taken by the United States. The 
sixty million pounds of sugar that went into gum making last year 
came largely from the Philippine Islands, whose international aspects 
nobody can deny. Along with the chicle and sugar, American molars 
masticated eleven million pounds of other gum base. This was furnished 
by a medley of places, the mere mention of which gives gum a romantic 
and international flavor. Mysterious Egypt, Morocco and the Barbary 
Coast, India and Australia are as so many giant gum trees from which 
the sticky juice comes oozing into the vats of American manufacturers. 
The commerce of these countries plays a major role in the determination 
of policies adopted by the governments having influence there. Gum, 
then, though it may, unlike cheese, never rate a senatorial panegyric, nor 
be the cause of as much international friction as oil, still may be found 
useful by the statesmen of the world as an adhesive for binding an 
international agreement, or, if any cards are being slipped under the 
conference table, may be used to make someone’s hands inconveniently 
sticky. 

A big split which gum’s adhesive powers can help to heal is the 
breach between Capital and Labor. The war has done wonders in bring- 
ing together the conflicting parties, for example, in labor-management 
committees. But since we are determined that this war shall soon end, 
a more lasting foundation for agreement must be found. That foundation 
exists, waiting to be built upon. The highest authorities have pointed it 
out when they said that a new peace in the industrial world was to be 
based on truly Christian Charity and the kind of goods produced. 
“Charity and Chewing Gum” is, therefore, the crusading cry to be raised 
by the thirty-seven American gum manufacturers and their five thousand 
five hundred employees in the drive for a better world. Charity and 
Chewing Gum can be made to ring a pleasant tune in the ears of the 
Moors, Negroes, and Central Americans as they push through the jungle. 
It can make the workers sing a song as they clean, mix, wrap and pack 
the gum for a wage substantially larger than the present meager $1090.90 
yearly average. It can play whole symphonies in the hearts of. the 
capitalists as increased wages skyrocket gum production far above the 
1941 record of fifteen billion sticks. The all-pervading harmony thus 
produced will drown out the strident, contentious voices now raised, 
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bringing to all a peace impossible without Charity and Chewing Gum. 


IKE everything else, gum chewing has been noticeably affected by 
the war. Where formerly a courteous smile accompanied the gum 
across the counter, there is now a kind of pitying grin when the request 
touches a responsive chord in the clerk’s own heart or a sort of polite 
reproof from the more strictly patriotic, under which one slinks away 
feeling considerably more empty that Mother Hubbard’s dog. Though 
there has been no Gallup poll on the matter, it might be possible to trace 
the increased criticism of draft and rationing boards and the persons 
and departments of the government to the fact that people have less 
on which to exercise their jaws between meals. One very solid reason 
why the civilian supply of gum is low is the fact that gum is a part of 
the Army’s Ration K, furnishing our soldiers with needed refreshment 
in places where water is scarce. If, then, you hear anyone advertising 
on the radio that “Lucky Blow Gum has gone to war, yes, Lucky Blow 
Gum has gone to war,” there will be no false advertising in the statement. 
(Any resemblance to similar statements by manufacturers of other 
prodycts is merely accidental.) 

The next time, then, that you are able to enjoy a stick of gum, un- 
wrap it with reverence, for in your hand lie the destinies of nations and 
the lives of men. Chew it with exultation, for it is a sign of your 
democracy. Chew it with gratitude, for it is from the work of men and 
the bounty of God. But, above all, chew it according to the directions of 
St. Paul, who commands that “whether you eat or drink, you do all for 
the glory of God,” Who rewards the just, but casts the wicked into “the 
exterior darkness where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth’ — 
without gum. 


Epitaph Department 





She lived a life of virtue and 
died of cholera morbus, caused 
by eating green fruit, in the 
full hope of a blessed immortal- 
ity at the early age of twenty- 
one years, seven months, and 
sixteen days. Reader, go thou 
and do likewise! 

—a village cemetery in Tennessee 
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Tests of Character (3) 
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ON GIVING IN 
L. M. MERRILL 


Self-examination on the manner in which we give in to the 
ideas, the plans, the desires of others, provides one of the 
clearest tests of character that can be made. Weakness of 
character in this regard springs from one of two things: 1) 
the inability to give in gracefully or at all when there is reason 
for giving in: 2) or too quick a readiness to give in even when 
sound principles are at stake. Sometimes, strangely enough, 
both forms of weakness are found in the same person: every- 
body has met the type of man who won’t give in when nothing 
is at stake, but who will always give in when virtue and right 
principles are at stake. 

If you wish to test yourself in this matter, ask yourself the 
following questions. If either in the first or the second series 
a majority of your answers must be truthful affirmatives, then 
your character badly needs strengthening. 

Series A 

1. Do I find that I seldom associate with persons who are 
not willing to let me have my way in all disputes over plans 
and issues? 

2. In argument with others do I become louder and louder 
as the argument goes on, and thus more insistent on my view- 
point at all costs? 

3. If I am forced against my will to give in to somebody 
else, do I pout and show resentment, sometimes for a long time? 

4. Am I overbearing with my wife or children or friends, 
showing only scorn for objections they raise against my ideas 
or my plans? 

Series B 

1. Am I quick to fall in and follow along when somebody 
suggests doing something morally off-color, like going to an 
obscene show? 

2. Do I readily join with others in evil conversation because 
I don’t want them to think I am ignorant of evil or behind 
the times? 

3. Do I agree with another’s criticism of persons in high 
places because it means bringing someone above me down to 
my size? 

4. Do I tag along after someone who has power to advance 
me, even though that person has not too savoury a reputation? 

Strength of character, in short, means the ability to give in 
to others from a motive of charity, kindness and humility, and 
to do so gracefully, when no sin is involved. It also means the 
ability to stand on principle, not to give in, when sin is involved. 
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NURSES AND WAR 


A part of the war effort that badly needs recruits is described here. 
This part works for life while others are concerned with death. 








B. VAN HooMIssEN 


ILL there be a draft of war nurses? The answer is given in 
W::. language of facts: there are no nurses to draft! 

These are the facts as they stand today. Before December 7, 1941, 
there were 10,000 vacancies crying for graduate nurses in the civilian 
hospitals. By July, 25,000 registered nurses will be needed outside of 
the fighting forces to serve the ten million patients who will enter 
civilian hospitals this year. In 1943, the American Red Cross, as the 
official nurse recruiting agency of the government, must provide the 
Armed Forces with 36,000 registered nurses at the rate of 3,000 a 
month. 6,000 are to enter the Navy as Ensigns and 30,000 will become 
Second Lieutenants to serve with the medical units of the Army. Speak- 
ing in minimums, we can say that a shortage is not a possible situation 
that can cripple the war effort; it is a sad and dangerous fact. Realizing 
that nursing schools are only graduating one nurse for every three 
vacancies, Federal Security Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, sounds a 
feeble alarm: “More nurses must be trained. Nurses are essential.” 

The American war nurse for many reasons is indispensable to bolster 
fighting morale. According to a principle of modern all-out warfare, a 
blitzkrieg must first take the edge off the enemy’s fighting spirit, soften 
courage, and create distrust in officers and equipment. Nothing is so 
effective for this as the presence of many unattended sick and wounded. 
In fact, even the possibility of inadequate medical attention is enough 
to make brave men quail in the face of physical danger. That is why 
World War II sees the bombing and strafing of hospitals, medical units, 
and supplies. That is why officialdom is worried about the critical short- 
age of nurses. 

Today the first duty of the Nurses of America lies with the Armed 
Forces. Here the demand is imperative, their effectiveness greatest, and 
their services most appreciated. In the last war 8,000 more men died 
from disease in sick wards than were killed in action or died from 
front line injuries. Some 10,400 Army nurses went overseas to do what 
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they could to fight the deadly enemy of disease. A Red Cross heroine in 
France pleaded: “Send the finest, most versatile woman that America 
or any other country can produce, and her fineness and her gifts will 
not be wasted.” The battle of the nurses and doctors behind the lines 
is often of greater moment than any campaign of artillery, infantry, or 
tanks. 


ELL known difficulties of medical treatment at the Front are 

multiplied many times today in spite of the miraculous sulfa 
drugs and blood plasma. Days of preparation on the part of the medical 
units for a particular push or attack are out of the question. On every 
front medical personnel must always be equipped and sufficient to handle 
thousands of wounded without notice. Sudden death from the air is a 
constant threat, while blitzkrieg tactics demand that hospital units be 
mobile, always prepared to work under fire. Science has contributed 
weapons four times as deadly as those of the last war; so that the 
proportion now is five men wounded to four killed instead of four 
wounded to every one killed. 

Nurses willing and capable of sharing the grim fortunes of military 
life at home and overseas are precious few. Physically and technically 
they must be the finest in nursing history. Saving the best lives of the 
nation is no task for the glamour girl, the society belle, or the uniform 
admirer ; it is a task demanding strict requirements. The war nurse must 
be a graduate registered nurse with at least three years of training in an 
accredited nursing school. The age limits are between 21 and 40, and 
recent rulings allow an Army nurse to be married. Any nurse trained 
in surgery or anesthesia is royally welcomed by the Nurse Corps. 

The pay for both the Second Lieutenants and Ensigns is $171.00 a 
month with furnished quarters and the allowances given to other com- 
missioned officers without dependents. A 30 day vacation with pay, and 
if necessary, a 30 day sick-leave are allowed each year. In a recent act 
of Congress the President authorized a 5% increase of base pay for 
each three years in the service and a 10% increase for any service out- 
side the continental limits of the United States. 

The moral qualities of the war nurse are not listed on Red Cross 
questionnaires. It is taken for granted that the applicant is more than 
a mere nurse with a certificate. Ability to work, stamina, the courage of 
a commando, a sense of humor, the sympathy of a mother, and a long 
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list of social virtues are a part of her equipment. Her motives and ideals, 
her sense of responsibility and pride in her insignia, cannot be so weak, 
faded, or selfish that they disintegrate with the first baptism of bombs. 
The war nurse as an officer of the Armed Forces must accept the loneli- 
ness of command with the responsibilty for judgments and authority 
undreamed of by the civilian nurse. And she is not in the service to 
strut her stripes, but to save and serve with that mysterious power a 
woman has over the sickbed. 


ITH a realization of what a war nurse must be comes a recogni- 

tion of how few there are to answer the call. The reasons for 
this shortage are not hard to find, being neither deep nor very complex. 
The average American girl can hardly be blamed for passing up a career 
of service at sickbeds and surgery. Half of the training schools demand 
tuition, others pay a miserable stipend to student nurses for weary hours 
of floor duty. In many cases institutional food, unsympathetic discipline, 
unbroken grind of classwork, smother any possible interest in a nursing 
career. Those who survive the examinations still have nothing to.dream 
-about in the way of exceptional wages. To say the average nurse is 
higher paid than the average librarian, school teacher, or other profes- 
sional women is to claim little enough for hard-won technical skill. 
Airplane factories, telephone exchanges, and office jobs pay less, it is 
true, but they also demand less sacrifice and training. 

Attempts to rush reinforcements to fill the gaps in the nursing 
service are lending some truth to a principle of fussy doctors: “Good 
nurses are rare.” In civilian hospitals the nurses of another day are 
coming to the rescue, but they are often out of stride. During the last 
ten years the art of nursing has made definite advances, and besides, 
there are only 25,000 inactive nurses who are available for service. 
Nurses’ Aides and auxiliaries can help some, but they can never substi- 
tute for trained nurses. 

The proposal of a Victory Student Nurse Corps has the features 
of a solution to the problem provided it gets beyond the proposal stages 
before the zero hour strikes or a national epidemic opens up another 
front. According to this plan submitted to Paul McNutt by the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 65,000 student nurses will be 
enrolled for training. They will wear distinctive insignia and receive 
reasonable wages for their services during the training period, plus the 
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cost of their maintenance. The training course can easily be shortened 
from 36 months to 24 months because a nurse really learns by the trial 
and error method under sympathetic supervision. Hence, the student 
nurse can lighten the burden for hospital staffs and at graduation she 
will either enter the Armed Forces as an Ensign or a Second Lieutenant, 
or be assigned to other nursing services essential to the war effort. 

On March 29, another step was taken to fill the vital need when a 
Representative from Ohio, Mrs. Frances Bolton, introduced a bill “to 
provide for the training of nurses for the armed forces, governmental 
and civilian hospitals, health agencies, and war industries.” This bill 
would authorize subsidies to schools of nursing enabling them to enlarge 
their facilities, pay the student nurses during their training period, pro- 
vide uniforms and insignia, and assume other maintenance expenses. All 
this is to be carried out according to the rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and ap- 
proved by the Federal Security Administrator. One thing remains: to 
get the bill (H.R. 2326) through the legislative machine and into action. 


O MATTER what the solution to the shortage, success will ulti- - 


mately depend on the ideals and devotion of the war nurse. If 
she can bring new glories to her profession so that she is loved by friend 
and foe, many will come anxious to take part in so noble a task. Florence 
Nightingale sought to instill the secret of devotion into her war nurses, 
to make them hear above shot and shell only the cry of human suffering, 
to make them realize that after defeat the next saddest thing is victory. 
Inspiration and ideals succeed where legislation fails. 

The opportunity for a Christlike career awaits any girl who wants 
to save while others slay. The Armed Forces extend an invitation to 
six nurses for every thousand men. Will Catholic girls answer the call 
in the same proportion as their brothers? Will they come forward to 
work beside the Catholic doctor and the priest that men in khaki and 
blue may live? These are questions that must be answered — now. 


Him or Her? 


Mannish maiden, shorn and grim, 
Why pretend to be a him? 
Better far to Fate defer — 
Bloom and smile and be a her. 

— London Universe 
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PRIESTCRAFT 


L. G. MILLER 


As the train rolled along through green meadows, Dr. Milo Mark- 
ham, instructor in social sciences at fashionable Northeastern University, 
was holding forth to a group of men in the smoker on a favorite subject 
of his, namely, the uselessness of organized religion and the scandalous 
fashion in which priests make a good living from the gullibility of the 
people. 

His listeners sat for the most part in silence. Some manifested 
approval of what he said; a few appeared to be disgusted. Among these 
latter was a huge and swarthy man with the rough hands of a laborer. 
He shifted about uneasily, and finally rose ponderously to his feet, and 
with a malevolent glance at the professor, left the smoker and went 
back into another car. 

The conversation went on until at last the train stopped at a small 
country village, and the professor thought he would get off and stretch 
his legs. As he walked around outside the station, there were no signs 
of life, and he was reflecting on the inhospitable appearance of the place 
when suddenly around the other end of the station building a huge figure 
appeared and came towards him. It was the swarthy man who had 
walked out on the professor’s informal lecture in the smoker. 

“Rather a lonely spot, isn’t it?” the learned man said, pleasantly. 

“It sure is,” said the other. “It would be a nice spot for a holdup, 
wouldnt it?” 

The professor grew a little alarmed. They were out of sight of the 
train, and not a trace of a smile appeared on the face of his companion. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders with affected carelessness. 

“It wouldn’t be worth their while to rob me,” he said. 

The swarthy man raised his eyebrows. “Oh, is that so,” he said. 
“Then I must have been mistaken. I was standing right behind you when 
you bought your ticket, and I thought I saw quite a good sized roll of 
bills.” 

The professor was a small man, physically as well as mentally, and 
his alarm now turned into genuine fright. He wanted to run, but froze 
in his tracks as the other said softly: “It would be easy for me to take 
that money away from you and leave you here unconscious. They 
wouldn’t miss you on the train for a long time. . . .” 

The professor wanted to shout for help, but his throat seemed 
paralyzed. 

“The only reason I don’t do it is because I was brought up a 
Catholic, and I learned from a priest that it is wrong to steal, even 
when you can get away with it.” 

For a moment they stared at each other; then the swarthy man turned 
on his heel and walked back to the train. The professor followed him 
with as much bravado as his shaking knees would permit. 
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ON UNIFORMS AND THEIR 
ACCESSORIES 


No doubt you have cast admiring glances at uniformed officers walking 
down the street. Take a peep at the story behind that uniform. 








E. F. MILLER 


FTER you have taken your medical examination for the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the United States Army, you may be inclined 
to dust off your hands in the belief that now you are through. All that 
remains is the gravy —that is, the collecting of the ample monthly 
salary which will be your reward for becoming a soldier and an officer ; 
and, perhaps, a little marching each day to keep you limber in limb and 
trim in appearance. You are soon disillusioned. There is more than 
gravy to the job of becoming an officer. Things begin to happen to you 
right away. 

The mail man takes a liking to your door. He makes steady, yea, 
daily trips to your house. And on each trip he carries with him a 
bundle of messages, communications and orders from Washington. You 
are told where to go, and when, on your first assignment. You are 
advised as to the kind of organizations and clubs you should join. You 
are given full details as to the means and method of travel you are to 
employ, and the reimbursements that will come to you on the completion 
of any official trip. You are informed of a hundred more or less impor- 
tant items that have reference to your future life. But the most tantaliz- 
ing and disturbing item in this plethora of directions is that which 
touches your uniform. You are told to go out and get a uniform. 

Let it be noted that the officer is a bit different in this regard from 
the private. The private gets called up by the simple expedient of having 
his number selected by a draft agent; he says good-bye to the folks at 
home and puts in an appearance at a camp. Immediately he is given all 
the clothes he needs; and no questions are asked. Neither is he given a 
bill for the articles heaped up in front of him. It is all on the govern- 
ment. With the officer, a different program is arranged. He is merely 
told through a long document: “Go out and get a uniform.” The govern- 
ment will help pay for it; but you yourself will shoulder the rest of 
the burden. And it won’t be any too light a burden either. 
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Now, this is disturbing because uniforms are as foreign to you as 
shoes were to an early Indian. The only uniforms you ever wore were 
the ones they put on you when you were going to grade school, and 
you took part in the annual pageant that was held for the benefit of 
your and other children’s parents. For a time, too, you were a boy scout, 
and affected a suit that was something like that of a soldier. But since 
that time you contented yourself with only such colors as were safe 
on the eyes. You’ve lost the feel entirely of that which by its very nature 
is calculated to make you conspicuous. And yet the government tells 
you to go out and get a uniform. 


NSOFAR as you have gone through all the other difficulties attendant 

on getting into the service of the country, you do not feel like 
reneging now. You simply have to comply; you must get a uniform. 
But where? You ask a few questions of civilians as to the buying place 
of uniforms. Tot capita, quot sententiae. Nobody is certain, but every- 
body has very definite advice to give. Some persons suggest that you 
drive to the nearest camp, for they heard that a soldier’s wardrobe can 
be purchased at half price in such places. You give thought to the 
suggestion — but only thought. Tires, gasoline, cars—none of these 
hang on trees these days. So why wear out the ones you have, merely 
to save a few pennies on that which you shall wear in the service of 
your Uncle Sam. Thus you argue. Other persons come around in season, 
and inform you that there is a military store in town, and that it has 
the sanction of the government on everything it sells. You can’t go wrong 
there. Go there, they say. You go. You find the place filled up with 
khaki and soldiers and clerks. 

The old figure about the bull in the China shop is an old figure 
indeed, and need not be repeated here. But a man who has been content 
to go about during most of his life in a dark blue or a modest gray, 
compromising with good taste only to the extent of putting on a red tie 
once in a while, feels very akin to the bull in the China shop when he 
finds himself for the first time in the midst of towering piles and stacks 
of everything that is brown. Gingerly and haltingly you seek out a 
clerk, and ask him to supply you with a uniform. That is all you say to 
him. “A uniform, please.” The clerk smiles wisely, making you feel as 
though you were just married. But you go ahead. First there is the 
blouse. 
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The blouse? What’s a blouse? In your civilian ignorance, you 
imagine that a blouse is a shirt, and a kind of effeminate shirt at that. 
Blouses are generally associated in your mind with women and little 
children. Blouses and waists go together, for you recall that when you 
were a child your mother made you dress up in a blouse and a waist, to 
the laughter of your friends and the chagrin of yourself. But now you 
learn that a blouse is more than a waist. It is indeed a small coat, the 
very equivalent of the upper, or if you will, the under-coat that comes 
with any suit of clothes that you might buy in a down-town store. It is 
darkish in color, woolen in material and natty in appearance. It is covered 
with brass buttons that shine like new pennies. 


HERE is a whole rack of blouses in the corner of the shop. One 

after the other you try on in an effort to find a good fit. At last 
the clerk helps you into a blouse that seems to have been made just for 
you. You buckle the belt, and sneak an extra look into the mirror. You 
feel quite satisfied with yourself. You may be a little fat around the 
middle and a little stooped in the shoulders. But you do look dis- 
tinguished in the blouse, and nobody with sense can say the contrary. 
The very moment that this thought strikes your mind, you are brought 
back to earth. Your inflation becomes deflation. The clerk jestingly 
remarks: “You have expensive tastes.” As he says this epochal sentence, 
he puts your blouse aside as though it were already bought, and as 
though nothing more had to be, or could be done about it. You ask: 
“What does it cost?” The answer comes carelessly, and almost takes 
your breath away. “Oh, fifty dollars and some cents.” “Fifty dollars!” 
you gasp. “Are the buttons made of gold?” The clerk has a good laugh 
out of that. Then he immediately passes on to the “pinks.” 

It is difficult to describe in an article of such small dimensions as 
this one must be, the types of trousers that prevail in the army. There 
are many, many kinds of trousers, all of which an army officer must 
have. First of all, there are the “pinks.” Has anybody ever heard of 
“pinks” in civilian life? No. “Pinks” are proper only to the army. They 
are the dress trousers, pinkish in color, woolen in material like the blouse, 
and beautiful as a flower. They constitute the lower part of the dress 
uniform, that is, of that uniform which is worn when you go out to have 
dinner with your friends, or when you give a speech before a woman’s 
club. Then by all means, the “pinks” must be worn. And with the “pinks” 
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you must put on the blouse, gold buttons and all. No soldier was ever 
heard of who went out in public dressed just in a shirt and “pinks.” The 
clerk tells you that you ought to have two pair of “pinks”; and because 
you don’t know anything about the use of “pinks” as yet, you forthwith 
buy two pair, and have them put aside with the already purchased blouse. 

But before your “pinks” are put aside as your own, the clerk meas- 
ures the length of your legs to discover whether or not the fit is proper. 
He shakes his head. “Tell you what,” he says. “Go into that little room 
over there and try ’em on. Then we can fold up that which is too much, 
and have Mollie, our seamstress, do the necessary remodeling.” You do 
as you are commanded, emerging from the little room a moment later 
in your shirtsleeves and your “pinks,” the bottoms of which “pinks” 
roll over your feet and onto the floor. The soldiers standing around give 


you a discreet smile. You feel pretty foolish about it all until finally you 
are back in your own pants again. 


ET it not be supposed, however, that with the purchase of the 
L “pinks,” the trouser situation is in hand. There are summer 
“slacks” to be put in, and that in large quantities; there are O.D.’s 
to be bought, by which is meant the Olive Drab pants to be worn in 
winter when you are on duty. And if you want to go that far, you buy 
the super-dress trousers, which make you look super-super-fashionable 
as you strut down the main street on your way to the Ball. The heap of 
clothes now put aside for you is toweringly high, and the bill that you 
will pay, of equal dimensions. Still that is not all. 

The next item that the clerk shows you is the hat. Or better, the hats. 
There are almost as many kinds of hats as there are trousers. First of 
all, there is the Garrison hat —a stiff affair, with a vizor on the front, 
and a thin leather band just above the vizor. This is to be worn when 
you want to be stylish. Then there is the service cap — that which in a 
layman’s terminology is called the over-seas cap. It is a jaunty little thing 
that can be placed on the side of the head at a rakish angle to give you 
a kind of happy-go-lucky appearance, as though you were a soldier of 
fortune and did not care a great deal whether they sent you to Africa 
or Australia. There are two selections of Service caps. One is a light 
brown, and is worn in summer. The other is a dark brown, and is worn 


in winter. Winter, in the Army, begins October Ist. In some camps it 
begins September 15th. You buy the three hats. 
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By this time the clerk who began to wait on you in the beginning has 
an assistant. The two men haul out socks, shirts (again, of several differ- 
ent kinds: dark, light; thin, heavy; broadcloth, woolen; etc.), neckties, 
shoes. You look at each article in turn, and accept it on the word of the 
clerk that it is necessary for an officer. When finally you have tried on a 
raincoat and found it of the right size, you hold up your hand. “Is this 
the only place in the country where uniforms can be bought?” you ask. 
‘Why, no,” the man answers you. “Any camp has a full supply of the 
things needed by an officer. Furthermore, any city of size can provide 
for you just as we are providing for you.” “Well,” you counter, “Why 
am I buying all this stuff? I won’t be able to wear it all at one time — 
which means, I’ll have to cart it all along with me in a trunk when I 
leave for my station.” It is as though you had rung a bell. “That’s 
right,” sings the clerk. “We almost forgot. The trunk. Come right this 
way. We have a bargain in Army trunks. You know, you must have a 
trunk of exactly the right size, or—in case you go overseas — the 
sailors may throw anything else overboard. The trunks must fit one 
on top of the other in the hold of the ship. Let me advise you strongly 
to purchase this trunk right here. It is only . . .” You look at the trunk 
pointed out, examine its insides indifferently, and sigh agreement. 
“Alright. Put the trunk on the list too.” 


OU have been in the store some three hours. That’s how long it 
took you to buy the merest essentials. It now takes you about a 
week until the outfit finds its way to your home. Meanwhile, you are 
drawing up your affairs, wearing the while your pencil-striped blue and 
your chocolate brown suits for the last times. In due time your uniform 
arrives. After going down to the Post Office and taking an oath of 
allegiance to the government, and having your finger-prints recorded on 
a half dozen different pieces of cardboard, you go home and in the 
secrecy of the upper part of your house draw on the pinks, crawl into 
the blouse, fit on the shoes and set the hat on your head (the vizored hat) 
for the first time. The folks downstairs are in raptures. “How nice you 
look,” they all say. “You must have a picture taken at once.”’ You thank 
them and go out into the street. 
You are now very uniform-conscious, and you try to be nonchalant. 
Trying to be nonchalant results in your slouching down the street like 
an orphan running away from an orphanage. Your shoulders are 
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stooped ; you don’t know what to do with your hands; your feet stumble 
over the tiniest stones and the lowliest curbs. The hat too makes your 
head feel as though it were all hat. But the most distressing part of the 
first excursion in your new suit is the fact that you do not seem to have 
on the right suit after all. 

You examine every soldier you see very carefully. And on not a 
single one do you see a pair of “pinks.” Neither do you see a single one 
wearing a blouse. Here and there is a young man having on his head the 
vizored hat; but by far and large most of them are wearing the small 
service cap. On the way home you slink down side-streets and retreat 
into the back door of your house. Something was wrong, and you have 
to remedy it. You go to the telephone first, and call up various men who 
have joined the service as officers, in order to find out what is proper 
in the way of clothing at this time of the year. You receive a different 
answer from almost every one. Some say that the “pinks” are in order 
all the time. Others say — no, the “pinks” should be worn only when 
you are going out on some formal and stylish occasion. You give up the 
telephone as something quite hopeless. You pick up the papers and 
magazines, and scan the pictures you see within their pages of officers, 
from General MacArthur down to simple 2nd Lieutenants. Their 
raiment does not agree at all. At last you give up. “I'll just wear a 
shirt, tie, khaki slacks, brown shoes and light brown service cap — and 
be done with it,” you say. With that you retire upstairs, and change 
according to your resolution. You feel better now. At least, you are one 
with most of the other soldiers who are walking the streets of your city. 


ND it is in this outfit you are dressed when you leave for camp a 
few days later. You'll learn all about it shortly. 








Secret Message 


“A funny thing happened to me not long ago,” said one 
soldier to the other. “I was sent from one post to another, a 
distance of some two hundred miles, with a sealed letter which 
I had orders to deliver to the Commanding Officer. When I 
handed the letter to the Colonel in command, he opened it in 
% ‘my presence, read it, and then looked at me and said: ‘Sergeant, 
you will return to your own post immediately.’ I have often 
wondered what could have been in that letter.” “That’s easy,” 
said his companion. “The letter must have read: ‘If you like 
the looks of this man, keep him.’ ” 
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Three Minute Instruction sxyxxxx. 


ON CORRECTING OTHERS 


It is an essential part of God’s plan that in various ways 
human beings are to hold authority over one another: parents 
over children, teachers over pupils, employers over employees, 
priests over parishioners, etc. One of the major obligations of 
those in authority is that of correcting or punishing the faults 
and sins of those for whom they are responsible. But one of 
the major faults of those in authority is that they correct or 
punish unreasonably. The following are some of the abuses in 
this regard. 


1. Some correct or punish those subject to them in the wrong way. 
Instead of doing it reasonably, temperately, unselfishly, they do it 
emotionally, passionately, arrogantly, sometimes even violently and 
cruelly. Sometimes needed correction is even administered to the 
accompaniment of cursing and evil language. Such a manner of 
correcting hardly ever effects its lasting purpose, and it constitutes 
a new sin, this time for the one who does the correcting. 


2. Some correct or punish others for the wrong motive or purpose. 
The right motives of all correction or punishment are either that the 
guilty person may be prevented from repeating his fault, or that 
others may see the punishment and be less inclined to evil, or that 
innocent persons may be saved from the harm that can come from 
the guilty person’s sins. Often correction or punishment is adminis- 
tered not for any of these purposes, but solely to exalt the corrector’s 
honor, or to vindicate his position, or to salvage his pride. Almost 
every sin of ordinary anger is an attempt to correct another, not for 
his benefit, but to obtain proper recognition of the exalted opinion 
the corrector has of himself. 


3. Some correct others with great violence for little faults or 
imaginary faults, in self-defense, i.e., to cover up graver sins that 
they themselves are committing. Thus a drunkard, no matter how 
mild-mannered he may be when sober, usually becomes angry and 
cruel at the least provocation because he is subconsciously trying to 
ward off the condemnation he knows he deserves. Thus nagging, 
wrangling wives are often the products of greed; they want more 
money and luxuries from their husbands, but pretend to be angry 
at other things. Thus intolerant and cruel fathers are often such 
because it pains them to allow the least expenditure of money to their 
wives or children. 


If you are in authority over others, see that you learn how 
to correct: 1) without violence and passion, 2) for the sole 
motive of benefitting those who need correction, and 3) above 
all, without letting your anger be merely a cover for your own 
favorite sins. 
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THE DIGESTERS’ DIGESTER 





Meet the latest paragon of American progress and success. He has 
reduced the irreducible, and split the hitherto unsplittable atom. 





L. G. MILLER 

RIENDS of our radio audience, we have with us tonight a man 
FE who typifies American inventiveness and industry at their best; 
one who by his fresh approach and phenomenal energy has made the 
term Digest a household word. Just as Roasty Toasty Breakfast Foods 
are a household word, famous the country over for their nourishing 
novelty and their delicious dependability. Tonight, in the Roasty Toasty 
series of short interviews with great people, it is the very great pleasure 
of the Roasty Toasty Company to present Mr. George Gastrick, presi- 
dent of Digesters’ Digest, Inc. 

(Loud applause.) 

Now then, Mr. Gastrick, will you be so kind as to tell us some- 
thing about yourself. Where were you born? 

Thank you for the very flattering introduction, Mr. Announcer. 
In answer to your question, I might say that I was born in Lima, Ohio. 

And did you receive your early schooling in that city? 

Yes. In fact, I am not ashamed to say that I received all my 
schooling there. After attending grade school and high school, I went 
out into the business world to seek my fortune. 

You never attended a university, Mr. Gastrick? 

No. College education seemed to me at the time — and, I may add, 
still seems to me —a luxury which is a nice thing to have, but which 
bears little relationship to the bread and butter realities of life. 

How did you become interested in the Digest field, Mr. Gastrick? 

Well, after my schooling was finished, I found an opening in the 
baby food industry, and worked for many years in the capacity of 
laboratory specialist. 

In what did your work consist? 

I subjected various foods to chemical analysis in order to determine 
their digestibility. I enjoyed this work very much, and would still 
be at it, were it not for a strange incident. About ten years ago I 
read a paper at the National Baby Food Convention. My subject was 
the processing of spinach with reference to its greater digestibility 
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for babies. Afterwards a gentleman approached me, introduced him- 
self as Mr. Cyril Kidney, and told me of his plans for launching a 
magazine which would condense and simplify articles from other 
periodicals. He said my paper had given him the idea that I would be 
a good associate in the work, and asked if I were willing to gamble 
on it. 

And you said yes? 

Without a moment’s hesitation. The mental digest idea appealed 
to me from the start, and I have grown more and more attached to it 
through the years. 

What phase of the digest idea are you at present interested in, Mr. 
Gastrick? 

Well, as you know, our firm is at present publishing the Digesters’ 
Digest. 

Yes, of course, we have all heard of the Digesters’ Digest. ‘Tell 
us, how did the idea for this wonderful little magazine evolve? 

Well, we surveyed the digest field, and saw what success it was 
enjoying. There was the Readers’ Digest, selling more than four 
million copies a month. There were Time and Newsweek, digests in the 
field of pure news, each of them carrying just about all the subscribers 
they could handle. And finally there was Omnibook, a very recent 
addition to the digest family, which offers condensations of current 
best-selling novels, and whose subscription list is skyrocketing upwards. 
These are the leaders in the field; there are numerous other digests 
enjoying more than ordinary success. 

And what did all this suggest? 

It suggested that if people are so interested in digests, in material 
that has been digested for them, then why not carry the idea still 
further? Why not digest the already digested material ? 

A brilliant idea, Mr. Gastrick. 

That is what we set out to do in the Digesters’ Digest. We surveyed 
the digest field, and prepared to offer to the reading public each month 
a concise summary of the best digested articles of the previous month. 

And did the plan succeed from the very start? 

Definitely yes. Americans are a busy people. They haven’t much 
time to read, and yet they know that a certain amount of reading is 
essential in order to keep abreast of the times. Our idea appealed to 
them from the very beginning. 
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And well it might. The public took to it, in other words, just as 
it takes to Roasty Toasty Breakfast Foods, the ready-to-eat cereals 
which teem with vitamins. Ladies, 

If your husband’s thin 

Just watch him grin 
when you put a heaping dish of Roasty Toasty Crunchies before him. 
But back to our subject. Mr. Gastrick, what is the makeup of the 
Digesters’ Digest? 

It contains three sections, one for news, one for articles of general 
interest, and one for culture. 

And how are these sections made up? 

Well, for the News Digest, we take all the weekly and monthly 
news summaries and summarize them still further. Where for instance 
Time would digest world news into four pages, and Newsweek into 
five, we work over both these summaries and many others and offer a 
further digested article of not more than three pages. Thus many price- 
less moments are saved for busy Americans who want to keep up on 
world affairs, and yet find little time to read in the whirl of modern 
life. 

And the general articles section? How does that work? 

We simply collect all the suitable material from the outstanding 
digests, strain it through an editorial sieve, thus eliminating all non- 
essential facts and details, and present them in vastly abbreviated and 
concise form. 

How do you decide what facts and details are important? 

Well, we have a few simple rules by which we proceed. Proper 
names, of course, are never eliminated because of their intrinsic signifi- 
cance. Adjectives and adverbs are considered in general as non-essential, 
and hence dropped, and connectives and articles are left in only when 
absolutely necessary to convey the sense. The result is a skeleton 
framework of information which represents, we believe, the utmost 
in repertorial efficiency. I remember one article of ours which dealt 
with the problems of world peace and reconstruction. After we had 
digested it, it contained 134 words, and some 43 of these were proper 
nouns. There were only three adjectives in the entire article. 

A veritable triumph of American ingenuity, Mr. Gastrick. What 
about the culture section of the Digesters’ Digest? 

Oh, the culture section is our especial pride and joy. Our idea is 
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to streamline the finer things of life, so that the greatest possible 
number of people may take advantage of them in the shortest possible 
space of time. 

And how do you accomplish this great aim? 

Each month in the culture section of our Digest we take three 
of the world’s classics and reduce them to a combined space of not 
more than thirty pages. Of course, this idea is not new, but our diges- 
tive process is far more complete and comprehensive, we believe, than 
most. Our aim is to shake down the great books of the past and 
present so as to free them from all the husks of useless description 
and analysis, and leave only the solid and compact kernel of greatness. 

A most laudable plan, Mr. Gastrick. What classics are digested in the 
latest issue of your magazine? 

For the latest issue we chose War and Peace by Tolstoi, David 
Copperfield by Dickens, and Franz Werfel’s Song of Bernadette, a 
current best seller. These three books in their native state represent 
a total of some 2500 pages. We have attempted to capture their plot 
outline, spirit, style, and distinctive traits within a span of 35 pages, an 
average of 12 pages for each of the three. 

And does the public respond to your plan? 

Yes, we receive many letters from enthusiastic readers. Many of 
them state that they had long desired to introduce a little culture into 
their lives, but had never had the time or opportunity to do so. Now, 
by putting a few moments each day on the Digesters’ Digest, they can 
acquaint themselves with the world’s great cultural deposits, and thus 
arrive at a knowledge which formerly it took a lifetime to achieve. 

What about the future of the digest movement, Mr. Gastrick? 

I believe it can be said that if has unlimited possibilities. We are 
working on a plan at present to extend it into the field of the movies. 
Before very long, it may be possible to digest the ten best movies of 
the year into the space of two reels. 

A brilliant idea, Mr. Gastrick. And now our time is up. Thank 
you for being with us this evening. Friends of the radio audience, as 
you read the Digesters’ Digest at your breakfast table, why not aid your 
physical digestion by a heaping dish of Roasty Toasty Chewsies. 
Nourish your mind, but don’t neglect your stomach. Remember, 

Be a Roasty Toasty Fan, 
Eat them every time you can! 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLER 


Complaint: Can you suggest anything that can be done to 
cure a wife of almost constant nagging and complaining? My 
wife, I am sure, is loyal and true to me; but she does wear 
me down by her constant complaints. When I come home from 
work I hear little except moaning about the hardships of her 
day. When I hand over my pay she goes on for hours about 
how little it is, how others have a much better living than we, 
how few are her opportunities of recreation, etc. Nobody can 
know how this aggravates.a man unless he has to bear it. 

Solution: I can’t agree that nobody knows how you feel. 
Holy Scripture says: “A nagging wife is like a leaking roof.” 
The inspired writer of that passage certainly knew the dispirit- 
ing and wearing effect of a woman’s constant complaining; it 
is enough to drive a man out into the open rain when he 
cannot settle down any place in his house without raindrops 
dripping on him from a porous roof. 

A wife who nags is usually a spoiled child, even though 
she be mature in years. She was given too much of her own 
way during the formative years when she should have been 
taught to bend her will to others, and to find joy in coopera- 
tion and cheerful charity. As a result she is always dreaming 
in later life of exotic joys she is missing because she cannot 
follow her own sweet will. Husband and children are sub- 
consciously looked upon as obstacles to her freedom and joy, 
and she expresses this viewpoint through the medium of self- 
pitying complaints, accusations, and grumblings. Altogether 
such a wife is a piteous figure; unless she is not too old to 
get hold of herself, she will never find a semblance of peace. 

The husband of such a wife might be able to assist her in 
“snapping out” of her sad state in one of two ways. The first 
way is to make an effort to jar or jolt her out of it. This 
should not be tried unless there is a fundamental sense of love 
and loyalty still present. If there is, then the husband should 
take a firm stand. In the midst of one of the series of com- 
plaints, let him assert himself forcefully —raising his voice, 
making use of threats, and in general, scaring the wits and the 
complaints out of his wife’s mind. But let him be sure to end 
with a kindly admonition and a promise that he will do his 
part better than ever if she does hers. 

The second way is the indirect method: that of developing 
so optimistic and cheerful an outlook himself that he can turn 
every complaint of hers into a joke. This is hard, almost im- 
possible for some temperaments, but it is often effective. It is 
hard for a spirit of complaining to survive unshakeable good 
humor on the part of the one who has to listen. 
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GEORGE 


The simply told story of the early life of a seminarian, of his own 
reactions and those of the “folks at home.” 








W. T. CULLEN 


EORGE is in college this year, finishing the second half term 
(; which is to round off his first year; all of which means that from 
the past September till the present month George has stayed per- 
severingly with his studies, bringing to naught the fears and hopes and 
prophecies of those who before his going predicted gloomily that he 
“wouldn’t be able to stay at that place two weeks.” 

George is just fifteen. A year ago this June he graduated from the 
grade school of the parish, a rather fair example of what is expressed 
in that overworked phrase: an average American boy. To this concept 
add Catholic, and you have George. 

George is studying for the priesthood, a first year student at a 
college belonging to a religious order which educates its aspirants 
through six years of the high school and junior college course. He is 
going over the groundwork, during this year, of the Latin language, 
learning more about English —his mother tongue, American history, 
science and mathematics, and those other subjects meant to sharpen 
memory and bring out thinking ability, as well as to stand one in stead 
for an approach to the higher studies. 

George is finding things a trifle different here at college than he 
knew them at grade school; the studies are more intense, but more time 
is given to prepare; an assignment is not omitted nor a class missed 
without an exceptionally good reason; things are done in a uniform 
manner and there is a certain standard, a high one at that, to maintain. 

In the year before he came, George had heard of these things — the 
studies, the discipline, the standards; also he heard of the daily run, 
the program of student life in regard not only to the studies, but also 
to the regular order, the routine, the social set-up of the students. Some 
of the things which he learned thus by hearsay were not altogether 
borne out in reality. 

“Gee,” said his chum, “I’d like to go, too, but all that studying, and 
you don’t never get to go outside of the grounds. That’s too tough.” 
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“I’m afraid,” his mother had confided, “that he’s going to find this 
being away from home dreadfully lonesome, because he’s never done 
it before.” 

“What,” said his grandmother, who lived in the house next door, 
“is he going to do after school in the evening without a good hefty 
lunch at four o’clock ?” 


“He ain’t goin’ to stay,” said his little sister with the customary 
brevity of the sex. 


EORGE had had the idea one day in school —in his sixth year 
> there — that he might want to become a priest ; he was not certain. 
Boys as a rule, in the sixth grade are not given to meditating these 
matters to any great extent, but the thought did recur from time to time. 

A little later he began to wonder what he must do to enter the 
city seminary, where some of his former schoolfellows were now at 
their studies ; George belonged to a secular parish. 

That year there was a mission at his parish church given by two 
Fathers of a religious order, and along with thoughts about the priest- 
hood the boy added, almost unconsciously, the new note of religious. It 
was the Holy Spirit working in the usual, the normal, almost common- 
place way. “The Spirit breatheth where He listeth — He leadeth easily 
forward.” 

Somehow he learned that one should talk over these matters in con- 
fession, and in the following year he broached the matter in the confes- 
sional to one of the parish assistants. He did not, at first, receive much 
encouragement. 


“Why a religious order?” said the priest, “The diocese needs men 
in its Own seminary.” 

By this time he had mentioned the subject to his mother, and later 
to his father, but both seemed rather dubious. 

“First it was sea scouts,” said the father, “then it was drum major 
in the bugle corps, then it was the Brothers’ High School, now it’s this. 
I dunno,” he added, “what does your mother think?” 

The mother gave the boy carfare and told him to go out to speak 
with one of the Fathers who had given the mission; and he and the 
Father talked it over, man to man. After that, he had only to stick to 
his purpose, which, with God’s help, should not be too difficult even at 
fifteen; and after an interview with and the reluctant blessing of his 
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pastor, who did not care to have parish boys leave the diocese, he was 
ready and waiting to go. 

So to skip ensuing events, which were all a matter of course, George 
was packed and kissed and cried over and admonished to return if 
“he didn’t like it,” and at last put aboard the train with a few boys 
from his home city, also students at the college whither he was bound. 

It was not so bad at all, even at the very outset; the other boys were 
friendly enough, one of them being “prefect” who took charge of the 
baggage checks and other items, and did what he could to keep the 
new boys from feeling “blue,” though George, somehow or other, was 
not in the least “blue,” the whole thing still too much of a novelty to him. 

On the next morning they arrived, first in the city near which tke 
college was situated, then, by bus, at the college grounds. 

George looked up the avenue of trees to where stood the old red 
building — a gold cross atop gleaming in the sun, the windows all open 
to the summer air, the front door wide to welcome the returning students, 
the Rector with a few other Fathers on hand to greet old and new 
boys — and he had a feeling that he was going to like it here. 

There were about thirty boys in the group arriving at present, others 
had already come, some still to arrive before noonday; a few boys hung 
out of windows shouting to the newcomers. 

The first stop was chapel to salute the Master of the house, then 
through the halls and up the stairs, the old taking charge of the new, 
to find places in the dormitory, the lockers assigned to each, to point 
out lavatories, trunk-room, and down again to the study hall, the lower 
lockers, the game rooms, the baths, the home-like refectory, and then 
out on the grounds, and a visit to the vast gymnasium and the senior 
and junior baseball diamonds where sport loving members of the older 
and younger groups were earnestly clearing away summer weeds, ready- 
ing the field for an opening game. 

“My name’s Schultz,” said an old boy to George, shaking hands, 
“T’m from Missouri.” 

“Mine’s Flynn,” said another, “I’m from that paradise on earth, 
Wisconsin.” 

The two took him down to see the outdoor swimming pool, where a 
few boys already disported themselves, and then farther along the road 
to the cemetery under the oaks where generations of Fathers and 
Brothers lay peacefully at rest near the scenes of their youth, or the 
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labors, perhaps, of their early manhood. 

It was nearing noon as they walked back to the house, everyone on 
the grounds greeting everyone else, shaking hands at every five steps 
with some late arrival, the whole place swarming with welcome and 
good will, everybody seemingly overwhelmed with glad surprise to see 
the other fellow. 

And this was George’s first day at college. The bell rang at noon; 
the students trooped into the refectory, standing six at a table while 
the blessing was said by a Father in charge; the dinner was sent out 
from the kitchen where five nuns were busily serving up a meal for a 
hundred and twenty students and over twenty-five Fathers and Brothers. 

George sat at a table among the junior element, not feeling any 
different than when at a table at home, for the food was much the same 
and just as plentiful, and there was nothing overshy or constrained 
about his tablemates ; quite the contrary. The talk was loud and cheerful 
but, seldom boisterous, for the presence of the Father Socius acted as 
something of a check. 

And then came an afternoon of unpacking and settling into place 
and bathing and becoming acquainted, and finally supper, and, in a 
little time, night prayers, and thankfully to bed; and if it was a strange 
experience to retire in the large dormitory with dozens of others, no 
one seemed to take notice of the matter, the brief moments before the 
last signal spent in strict quiet and fading quickly into sleep. 

The next days were not in the line of regular order, nor class days; 
these latter would begin the first of the week with a lectio brevis — short 
lesson in each subject, and after that class should go into full swing for 
the first half term. 

Each day started with the rising bell, and a matter of twenty minutes 
to wash, dress, and appear on time for morning prayers, then Mass, and 
a short study period before breakfast. 


HE new boy found nothing overtrying in the daily routine, easily 
falling into line and doing as the hundred other students did, 
gradually taking the program of the day as a matter of course. 

George wrote home.in one of his first letters: “The food is swell, 
and even if we don’t eat between meals, we get plenty three times a 
day to keep going. I gained two pounds already.” 

To the chum who worried over not leaving the grounds George 
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wrote of the hikes which the boys took into the country and river lands. 
“But most of the fellows,” he added, “would rather stay at home and 
get into the sports around here — baseball, basketball, handball, soccer, 
tennis, and swimming — each in its season.” 

The class days had five periods with study time between, and enough 
time for play or work in the fresh air. 

“We had a dandy movie the other night,” wrote George to his 
small sister, “Mickey Rooney in ‘A Yank at Eton,’ and there was a little 
girl with him that looked like you”; which missive upon receipt was 
exhibited to all and sundry, the gratified recipient carefully pointing out 
the soul-lifting comparison. 

The days flew by until the eve of Christmas with all its hurry and 
bustle and anticipation, than which there is little more enjoyable in the 
world; no priest or student ever forgets the Christmas of his college 
and seminary days. 

It all started at midnight with the singing of Apparuit — He hath 
appeared Whom Mary bore — then midnight solemn Mass; and Christ- 
mas morning, the gifts and boxes from home, and freedom from rule 
and routine, and after that a week of real pleasure ahead. 

Following the Christmas holidays, George went through the mid-year 
examinations without too much trouble, starting in on the second half- 
term with far looking thoughts that went through the Easter season and 
on to the glorious days of June and home again. 

“Funny thing,” said one of a group of boys in the corridor one 
evening, “the ideas people outside have of this place.” 

“Yes,” said a small student, given to the more obvious forms of 
humor, “they think it’s something like either Harvard or jail. Get it?” 

“Before I came,” remarked another, “I thought it was really ritzy, 
with fellows wearing fancy college clothes and having expensive fun. 
Yachts and all that kind of thing. I was afraid I couldn’t afford it.” 

“Well, I thought everybody here wore a cassock,” said a fourth 
member, “like in the big seminary and couldn’t make a fast move.” 

“What do you think of it now, George,” asked the junior prefect, 
“after eight months?” 

“It’s just like home,” said George. 


ND at home the mother was telling a lady of the parish that George 
was very much satisfied at college and they hoped now and prayed 
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that he would persevere. “To tell the truth,” she added, “at first we 
really weren’t sure that he had it in him.” 

A young miss of his class in school inquired of the grandmother if 
George would soon be home on vacation. 

“He will,” replied Grandma, fixing the young lady with a chastening 
eye, “and he’ll go back in the fall, for he’s going on for the holy priest- 
hood. And mind,” she added, as the inquiring maiden receded in the 
distance, “that ye put that under your bonnet.” 

But Grandma need have no fears, for George will return not only 
in the fall, but for other falls to come until the year of his noviceship, 
and after that, with mind and heart set alone on the great goal ahead, 
he will show them all that, between the Holy Spirit and himself, he 
really “had it in him.” 


PIED PIPER 


Now Hamelin town 
Is far away 
But that queer nun 
The other day 
Just stepped into 

Sd The busy street 
And children swarmed 
About her feet! 


They tumbled down ~ 
From second floors 

And stumbled up 
Through cellar doors 
And fumbled with 

The locks on gates 

And mumbled, motioning 
To their mates — 


And paused, ecstatic, 
In their play 
To bid her varied 
Times of day. 
I listened close 
To catch her tune 
She merely said, 
“Good afternoon.” 
(From the Townsville Catholic 
News, Australia) 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLANnp 


ON RELAXING 

All physicians admit that a primary disposition for regain- 
ing health when one is ill is a state of mental, spiritual and 
physical relaxation. The healing powers of the human body 
cannot work effectively if mind and body are in a state of 
tenseness and agitation over internal or external affairs. To be 
able to relax is to be able to let nature use her miraculous 
powers of reconstruction swiftly and effectively. 

It is not easy to tell a sick person how to relax. It is easy, 
however, to state the principles on which relaxation depends, 
_and to suggest some of the means whereby they can be applied. 
Prominent among these principles and means are the following: 

1. Relaxation depends on a peaceful conscience. The means 
to attain that are a good confession, or a good talk with a 
spiritual director. In either case the sick person must abandon 
all inhibitions to frankness; he must say what is in his mind, 
no matter how foolish he thinks it will make him appear, or 
how unexpected he erroneously believes it will be to the priest. 
If sick people would only talk, fearlessly and frankly, about 
what troubles their minds, many would be able to relax who 
otherwise block their own recovery by needless interior worry. 

2. Relaxation depends on the conviction that no human 
being is necessary for any given work in the world. The means 
to attain that conviction are simple faith in God’s power to 
accomplish His purposes without us, and some reflection on 
the very common examples of how things in the world go on 
even when so-called key-figures in their development are taken 
away. No one can be relaxed who insists on believing that he 
is absolutely necessary to a family, a business, a movement, 
or the carrying out of any human plan. God “can raise up 
children out of stones,” and God can replace the most important 
of human beings when he decides they should be withdrawn. 

3. Relaxation depends on the calmness that proceeds from 
the child-like acceptance of God’s will as the unanswerable in- 
dication of what is best for us here and now. The inability to 
relax is too often attributable to pride. The human will does 
nct want to submit, even when the intelligence recognizes that 
what God does is for the best. Let the will bend itself to God’s 
will, and tranquil relaxation will follow. 

Add to these three principles the frequent possibility of 
relaxing in the thought that if we have ever committed a sin, 
illness is a golden opportunity to make reparation, and there is 
little in the way of pain or discomfort or worry about expenses 
and undone tasks that will cause real worry. Relaxation will 
then usually be the forerunner of recovery. 
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THE WIVES OF THE APOSTLES 


All that can be certainly known and reasonably conjectured about 
these interesting persons is recorded here. 








E. A. MANGAN 


UCH has been written of late concerning Our Lord, Judas, St. 
Peter, St. Paul and St. John, and concerning the history and 
customs of the days in which they lived. Some of these writings purport 
to be history, but, because they are full of falsehoods, must be branded 
as vicious attacks against historical truth. Some are novels and therefore 
fiction, but for the most part these modern novels offer atrocious mis- 
representations of the characters of Our Divine Savior and His Apostles. 
In much of this fictitious literature Jesus Christ is represented as a 
physically weak, excessively nervous character. His miracles are ex- 
plained as faith cures, and he is often painted as a disturber of the 
peace who was looked upon by the Roman officials as an object of 
suspicion. These are all, of course, gross misrepresentations. 

Then in regard to St. Peter, there is no historical evidence to prove 
that he was a giant of a man, as he is often represented in our modern 
literature. As far as we can judge from the threads of tradition that we 
find here and there, all evidence points to the fact that he was small of 
stature, though he must have been a man of rugged constitution. 

St. Paul definitely was small of stature. He also had a strong con- 
stitution and certainly was not a neurotic such as many of our modern 
writers would have us believe he was. 

And very definitely we wish to correct the impression that some 
people may have gotten from reading The Robe, or books like it, in 
regard to the age of St. Bartholomew. Neither St. Bartholomew nor any 
other of the Apostles was over forty years old when called to the 
Apostolate. They all had to labor strenuously for many years, which they 
could not have done had they been old men. Even St. James the Greater, 
the first to die for Our Lord, labored until about the year 42 a.v. The 
Apostles were very definitely not dreamers. They were practical workers. 

Finally, as long as we are on the question of age, we wish to make 
it clear that St. John the beloved disciple was not a mere boy when 
called. He was near thirty. He lived to be somewhat over a hundted 
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years old and died about the year 100 a.p. just after he wrote his Gospel. 
It is not even certain that St. John was the youngest of the twelve 
Apostles though there is no evidence to prove that he was not. Probably 
all of them were men of about thirty, since thirty was quite generally 
considered the proper age for a man who was to enter on any public 
office. When these twelve began following Jesus then, they were all 
about thirty, some of them probably a little more thar thirty, some 
probably a little younger. 


OST probably all the Apostles were married men with the ex- 
ception of John the beloved disciple. Were it not for the constant 
and strong tradition concerning John of Zebedee, the brother of James 


the Greater, and commonly known as the disciple whom Jesus loved, we ° 


would include even him in that general statement. His surely is an ex- 
ceptional case. But Christian tradition is very ancient and strong and 
constant in asserting that John was never married but that he lived 
always as a celibate. We accept that tradition. Surely there was a 
special providence guiding St. John as there was with regard to all the 
great characters who were to be so close to the Incarnate Word as to be 
treated as His very closest intimates. St. John the Baptist was a celibate. 
Our Blessed Mother was a Virgin according to her vow and St. Joseph 
always practiced virginity. These were all very exceptional cases. It 
was fitting that the disciple who was to lean his head on the Lord’s 
breast and who was to care for the Virgin Mother, should himself be a 
virgin. God’s special providence no doubt arranged it. 

We conjecture then that all the Apostles except St. John were 
married men when Our Lord called them to be Apostles. St. Paul is not 
included here; his case will be explained in a later paragraph. 

There are several good reasons for this conjecture. In the first place, 
it was the common, almost compulsory practice for all Jews to marry. 
Throughout the long centuries of their history we find very few cases 
of men and women who did not marry and these are most extraordinary. 
The prophet Jeremias is one, in all probability, and the daughter of 
Jefte, who was killed by her father just when she was of marriageable 
age, is another. St. John Baptist and St. John the Apostle would be 
others. Our Blessed Mother and St. Joseph were really married though 
always virgins. 

In the time of Our Lord the rabbis taught that it was a crime not 
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to marry. Men were married any time after they were eighteen, and girls 
after they were twelve. This is very clear from numerous passages in 
the Talmud and in the writings of the Rabbis. Ordinary laymen, Rabbis, 
Scribes, Doctors of the law, Levites, Priests, High-priests, all were 
married. Children were considered as one of the greatest blessings God 
could give. 

Secondly, the Apostles are placed before us in the Gospel as ordinary 
men of their time. There is nothing extraordinary in their characteristics, 
as they are painted for us in the Gospels, to provide a basis for arguing 
that the Apostles of Our Savior, at the time He called them, were a 
special group of most extraordinary men who stood out among their 
contemporary Jewish friends and relatives as peculiar. The only one of 
whom anything special of this nature is recorded is St. John, who became 
known almost immediately as the most intimate friend of the Saviour. 

It would have been a most extraordinary thing if Our Lord had 
found a group of twelve men, all unmarried, living so close to one an- 
other — four of them at least, and probably six from the one town of 
Bethsaida, — and evidently considering themselves and considered by all 
as ordinary everyday men of their times. 


INALLY, what little historical evidence we have in tradition con- 

firms our conjecture that the Apostles, with the exception of the 
Beloved Disciple, were married when Christ first invited them to follow 
him. Clement of Alexandria, who preserved for future ages all the 
traditions evidently dating back to St. Mark the Evangelist, tells us 
that the Apostles were married men and he clearly states. that St. Peter 
had two children, a son and a daughter, and that St. Philip the Apostle 
had children. It is quite evident that he distinguishes this Philip the 
Apostle from Philip the deacon who, according to the book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, had several daughters who were well-known prophet- 
esses. Eusebius the historian also preserves this tradition about the 
Apostles, and St. Jerome admits in his day that it is an old tradition 
quite commonly accepted. 

According to most authors who have written about the public life of 
Our Divine Lord, the Apostles were not definitely and finally chosen 
until they had associated themselves quite closely with Our Lord for 
about a whole year. During this first year they listened to him quite 
regularly and were with him a good deal, but there are evidences in the 
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Gospels that they returned to their own homes at times and were called 
by Christ more than once. It is quite probable then that during this 
year when they had rather vague ideas about the nature of their new 
calling, they continued to live as married men and fathers of families. 

After about a year, at the time Jesus spoke the magnificent Sermon 
on the Mount, they were definitively designated as Apostles. After this 
they remained with Our Lord almost all the time. They took long and 
extended trips with him, one up north as far as Tyre and Sidon. What 
their relations with their families were during this time, must, as far as 
we can judge, remain an unsolved question. Did their wives join the 
party of pious women who from that time on always followed Our Lord? 
We conjecture that some did but it is only a conjecture and we must 
admit there is at best a flimsy basis for the guess. 

As regards the time after the Ascension of Our Lord into heaven, 
the time when the Apostles travelled through the length and breadth 
of the world and preached the Gospel, establishing the Church of the 
Master wherever they went, we seem to be on firmer ground. There is 
a strong tradition that the Apostles lived a celibate life once they had 
begun actually to spread the kingdom of the Savior until the day of their 
death. Clement of Alexandria again seems to be the first one who wrote 
down this tradition which, however, was quite general in the early 
Church. 

Clement tells us that the Apostles lived as celibates for the rest of 
their lives after they had begun to preach the Gospel. He further says 
that they did not separate from their wives but that these ladies 
travelled around with the Apostles, each one with her own husband, but 
that they lived together not as husband and wife but as brother and 
sister. This same tradition is later recorded by Eusebius the historian and 
by St. Epiphanius. And St. Jerome regards it as an historical certainty 
that the Apostles lived as celibates, but he does not mention that part of 
Clement’s tradition which states that these men were accompanied by 
their wives. 

Now we know from St. Paul’s explicit statement in his first letter to 
the Corinthians that he, the Apostle of the gentiles, and St. Barnabas, 
were the only ones among the Apostles who did not have women 
travelling with them in their apostolic journeys. St. Paul and St. Barna- 
bas freely and deliberately abandoned this practice which was so 
common among the Rabbis, which had been adopted by Our Lord Him- 
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self, and which all the Apostles continued. St. Paul says he and St. 
Barnabas are the only ones who do not take with them “a woman, a 
sister” on their journeys. 

Could these “sisters” of the Apostles have been their wives? There 
is not enough historical evidence to answer that question categorically. 
But at all events, whoever these “sisters” were, we think it historically 
sound to say that after the Ascension of Our Lord into heaven, the 
Apostles lived as celibates. 


T SEEMS rather easy to explain why the Apostles would do this. 
I Late in His public life Our Lord gave at great length His beautiful 
doctrine on the excellence of celibacy embraced for a spiritual motive. 
That this teaching is not preceptive or of obligation is clear but it is also 
clear that many of His counsels were aimed especially at the Apostles 
and the first Christians. It is clear too that the Apostles and first 
Christians understood this and actually followed the counsels, especially 
those of voluntary celibacy and voluntary poverty. In regard to poverty 
it is clear that the first group of Christians at Jerusalem started a volun- 
tary Christian communism. And we are certain that the teaching of Our 
Lord concerning voluntary celibacy exerted a profound influence. St. 
Paul in Corinth, for instance, had to make it clear that this teaching did 
not mean that married people should not use marriage and that unmar- 
ried people in general should not marry. The Corinthians evidently were 
under the impression that they should become a community of celibates. 

Therefore we think that when Christ thought it opportune to give 
His teaching clearly, about three months before He died, the Apostles 
were ready to be the first to follow His doctrine literally. About two 
weeks before His death, after He had blessed the little children, de- 
clared for absolutely no divorce and sadly said, in dealing with the rich 
young man, that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter heaven, he had another of his 
beautiful little conversations with St. Peter. 

St. Peter spoke up and said: “Lord, behold we have left all and 
followed thee.” Then Christ answered him: “Amen, I say to you, there 
is no one who has left hquse, or parents or brothers or wife, or children 
for the sake of the kingdom of God, who shall not receive much more 
in the present time and in the age to come, life everlasting.” 

We believe that here St. Peter is testifying that he and his fellow- 
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Apostles had finally decided once and for all to take Our Lord’s words 


literally, and that Our Lord is blessing their resolution and pronouncing 
their reward. 


T. PAUL’S is another very special case. We know for certain 

that in the year 57 a.p., when, as a man of about fifty-five years 
of age, he wrote his first letter to the Corinthians, he allowed no woman 
to accompany him on his apostolic journeys. He says so in this letter. 
He further makes it clear that this has been his practice ever since he 
began preaching, some four or five years after Our Lord’s Ascension. 

In this same letter, he counsels virginity to widows and to unmarried 
people, both men and women, and adduces his own example for en- 
couragement. This seems to mean that he had always been a celibate, 
that he had never married. 

We know that St. Paul was about thirty years old when he was 
converted to Christianity. At that time he was a renowned Rabbi and a 
very zealous Pharisee. He had reached his goal and was settled in life. 
Had he been married before this? We do not know for sure, but we 
think not, and again a tradition, preserved especially by St. John 
Chrysostom, confirms this. 

There is the case of the famous Rabbi Ashi, a man who lived 
shortly after Christ, who never married because he said he wished to 
spend all his time explaining the law. St. Paul seems to have been a man 
of this type, wholly immersed in the study of the law and the traditions 
of Israel until he was converted, and after that, absolutely consecrated 
to love and zeal for Christ and His Church. 








Process of Exclusion 


A young man was taken sick, and at length passed into a 
state of coma so that his friends thought he was dead. But in 
a short time he began to show signs of life again. Whereupon 
his friends asked him how it seemed to be so close to death. 

“Why, I knew all the time I wasn’t dead,” he said. “I knew 
% what was going on. I knew I couldn’t be dead because my 
feet were cold and I was hungry.” 

“But how did that fact make you think you were still 
alive?” he was asked. 

“Well, in this way,” said the young man. “I knew that if 
I was in heaven I wouldn’t be hungry, and if I was in the other 
place my feet wouldn’t be cold.” 


— Perpetual Help (Canada) 
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OPEN LETTER 


To the Mothers’ Saint 
Mothers’ Day, 1943 


Dear St. Gerard Majella: 

There are a great many mothers in the world today who 
need you more than they have ever needed you before. Some 
of them are lonely mothers, whose sons are far away and in 
constant danger; how can they forget that you once restored 
a dead child to life and to its mother’s arms? Others are in 
spiritual danger; the upset circumstances in which they live, 
the uncertainty of the future, the example of pagans around 
them, have all contributed to what they want to think are 
valid reasons for practicing birth-prevention, and they are in 
danger of losing their immortal souls; how can they forget 
that when you were accused falsely of a sin of immorality, 
you did not worry about the opinion of others or the darkness 
of the future, you accepted punishment cheerfully and did not 
even defend your good name? Others who are faithful to 
God’s law meet with dangers in childbirth and dangers in 
raising their childern; they need the same powerful assistance 
you have lent so often to your favorite people— mothers and 
their babies. 

I have no doubt that you take a special interest in the cele- 
bration of Mothers’ Day. I am convinced that on that day you 
all but haunt the immediate throne of God begging for un- 
heard of favors for those who call upon your name. This is 
your heaven —to be the constant mediator between God and 
the mothers of the world. May we dare to think that we have 
the power to encourage you in this glorious task? We actually 
meet mothers who need you every day. We ourselves are often 
too weak, too lacking in holiness, too worldly, to succeed in 
overcoming their fear of danger, or in saving them from it. 
But you have the power; and we implore you to continue to 
use it till motherhood will be restored to its rightful place of 
honor and until the mothers of a war-racked world will use 
all their power to create a new world of peace. 

We pledge ourselves to continue to spread your fame through 
the League of St. Gerard that your powerful aid has inspired. 
Stand by for a great throng of new names to be entered on 
the roster of your friends. 

Yours for the family and the home, 
The League of St. Gerard 
» Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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FIVE NEW POINTS FOR PEACE 


One of the most important articles we have ever published. You may 
find it requiring special concentration, but that is because it covers in a 
nutshell all that the world needs to be free from war, which is a great 
deal. 








. F. A. BRUNNER 


N A voice that impressed by its vigor and firmness, our Holy 

Father, Pope Pius XII, broadcast a Christmas Eve message to 
“My Dear Children of the Whole World.” That speech of December 
24, 1942, was a thrilling call to action, wrung from him by the vision 
of an impending chaos. Without wailing over the errors of the age that 
brought about our present misery, and realistically facing the gloomy 
fact that men may be selfish and stubborn and sinfully perverse, he 
called upon all men to unite in a “crusade for a social, human and 
Christian ideal.” Said the Pope, “The call of the moment is not lamenta- 
tion but action.” 

Focal in the speech were the five fundamental points of social 
reconstruction, — termed by the Pope “the first five milestones,” — 
complementing the five points for international peace suggested in 
the Christmas talk of 1939. It is characteristic of the Pope’s vast, ex- 
pansive outlook, that he viewed international peace as the outgrowth 
of national order and tranquility. “A firm and steady peace policy 
toward other nations is,” he declared, “impossible unless within the 
nation there exists a spirit of peace that inspires trust.” World peace 
is the result of an ordered society, a society builded on a recognition of 
the juridical order established by God. Fostering that recognition of 
basic principles is the work of each country, of each government, of each 
people. 

Although the greater portion of the Pope’s address is taken up with 
a consideration of the theory of peace within a nation, it is his anxious 
call for action that arouses attention. The five-point program he lays 
down as of “decisive importance” covers just seven lines in a news- 
paper column. But those seven lines should be graven deep in the 
mind of every Catholic — yes, and of every person, Christian or not, 
who is inspired to crusade for’a new society based on justice and 


charity. 
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‘The momentous program demands an understanding grasp of the 
following five items: 


1. Dignity and Rights of the Human Person; 

2. Defense of Social Unity and especially of the Family; 

3. Dignity and Prerogatives of Labor; 

4. The Rehabilitation of Juridic Order; 

5. Conception of the State according to the Christian Spirit. 
Each of these items is compendious, the succinct outline of a plan that 
embraces the readjustment of the whole social structure of the world. 


1. Dignity and Rights of First of all, Pope Pius asserted that we 
the Human Person. who wish to see the star of peace shine out 
over society must cooperate “in giving back 
to the human person the dignity given to it by God from the very 
beginning.” His Holiness urged that we oppose with vigor “the exces- 
sive herding of men as if they were a mass without a soul.” We must 
favor “social institutions in which a full personal responsibility is 
assured and guaranteed.” We must uphold certain basic human rights: 
the right to maintain one’s corporal, intellectual and moral life; the 
right to worship God according to conscience, both in private and in 
public, and to carry on religious works of charity; the right to marry 
and to achieve the aims of marriage in a conjugal and domestic society 
unhampered by needless state control; the right to work, as the in- 
dispensable means to preserve family life unimpaired; the right to a 
free choice of a state of life, and hence, too, the choice of a vocation 
in the priesthood or the religious state; and the right to the use of 
material goods, in keeping with one’s duties and social limitations. 
All these conclusions flow unequivocally from the very nature of 
society. “The origin and the primary scope of social life,” says His 
Holiness, “is the conservation, development and perfection of the 
human person, helping him to realize accurately the demand and values 
of religion and culture set by the Creator to every man and to all 
mankind, both in the whole and in its natural ramifications.” 


2. Defense of Social Unity and As his second point, our Holy 
especially of the Family. Father stressed the need of striving 
for the “intrinsic unity of society” 
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through the “collaboration of the various classes and professions.”’ We 
must reject “every form of materialism which sees in the people only 
a herd of individuals who, because they are divided and without any 
internal cohesion, are considered a mass to be lorded over and treated 
arbitrarily.” 

He spoke especially of marriage and the family; we must, he said, 
defend the sanctity and indissolubility of matrimony and the integrity 
of the family. Disruption of the family, disparagement even of its 
utility — these are forebodings of an ill future. In his letter, Sertum 
Laetitiae, to the American hierarchy, November 1, 1939, the Pope had 
insisted that no pains be spared “to ensure that those who contract 
marriages both firmly hold and faithfully cherish the Christian doc- 
trine on the subject; namely that matrimony is by divine law an in- 
dissoluble and permanent tie.” He went on: “Many who are far from 
professing our faith, but have a deserved reputation for political 
wisdom, recognize that this tenet of Catholic theology is of the utmost 
importance if the family is to be held together, if the social life of the 
community is to flourish, if the nation is to keep sane, if we are to 
deserve the name of civilized people.” The Christmas talk is in the 
same vein. If we are not to underestimate the important role of the 
family, we must see that this “unique cell of the people” is given free 
play for its special mission in securing, rearing and educating the men 
of the future. 

What are some of the means to be employed in conserving the 
family life intact? Provide suitable housing and convenient places 
of work. Secure a close cooperation between family and school; this is 
hampered if parents are not free to rear their children in a spirit 
corresponding to their “own true religious convictions.” Share with 
the entire household the material and spiritual advantages that are 
common to the family. By such means the family may “preserve, fortify 
and reconstitute its proper economic, spiritual and moral unity.” 


3. Labor and Prerofgatives With reference to labor, the Supreme 
of Labor. Pontiff declared that “he who would have 
the star of peace shine out and stand 

guard over society, should give to work the place assigned to it by 
God from the beginning.” His Holiness emphasized the inherent dignity 
of work and its close connection with the perfection of the person, a 
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dignity “not in any way cheapened by the fatigue and the burden which 
have to be borne as the effect of original sin, in obedience and sub- 
mission to the will of God.” 

From the many papal documents regarding labor, two points are 
singled out for special stress: “a just wage which covers the needs 
of the worker and his, family,” and “a social order which will make 
possible an assured, even if modest, private property for all classes 
of society.” . 

In keeping with these demands, our Holy Father made it clear 
that a proper evaluation of the privileges of private property is para- 
mount if labor is to be safeguarded for the post-war period. Reaffirm- 
ing the Church’s attitude towards Marxist socialism and asserting that, 
for religious motives, she condemns this now as always, Pope Pius 
went on to say: “But the Church cannot ignore or overlook the fact that 
the worker, in his efforts to better his lot, is opposed by a machinery 
which is not only not in accordance with nature, but is at variance with 
God’s plan and with the purpose he had in creating the goods of 
earth.” In another paragraph, His Holiness again spoke of the right 
of the individual to the use of the goods of earth: “The dignity of 
the human person requires normally as a natural foundation of life 
the right to use the goods of the earth. To this right corresponds the 
fundamental obligation to grant private ownership of property, if pos- 
sible, to all. Positive legislation regulating private ownership may 
change and, more or less, restrict its use. But if legislation is to play 
its part in the pacification of the community, it must prevent the worker, 
who is or will be a father of a family, from being condemned to an 
economic dependence and slavery which is irreconcilable with his rights 
as a person. Whether this slavery arises from the exploitation of 
private capital or from the power of the State,” said the Pope, “the 
result is the same.” 

Pope Pius urged that facilities be readied for the higher education 
of the children of the working class. 

He urged further, that all strive to promote “the practice of the 
social spirit in one’s own immediate neighborhood, in the district, the 
province, the people and the nation, a spirit which,” he said, “by 
smoothing over friction arising from privilege or class interests, re- 
moves from the workers the sense of isolation through the assuring 
experience of a genuinely human and fraternally Christian solidarity.” 
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To foster this spirit of solidarity, there must be a sharing of burdens 
by the strong classes and the weak. As a corollary to this, the Pope 
urges a point that will appeal to neither the Allied nations nor the 
Axis, namely that strong nations and weak must work together for a 
“universal pacification in such wise as not to leave behind centers 
of conflagration and infection from which new disasters may come. 
Is it not true,” he asks, “that deep thinkers see ever more clearly in 
the renunciation of egoism and national isolation the way to general 
salvation” and that there is need to demand of each people “a heavy 
participation in the sacrifices necessary for social well-being in other 
peoples?” In all social dealings, whether between labor and capital 
or between countries, spiritual values and service of our neighbor must 
be substituted for materialism and individual gain. The government of 
industry, the government of the political world at large, the government 
of international affairs — all these in future need to be related to the 
fundamental object of human life, the service of God and the attain- 
ment of true happiness. 


4. The Rehabilitation of Social life, our Holy Father points out, 
Juridic Order. must rest on a defined objective juridic 
order, a juridic order built on a conscious- 

ness of responsibility to the Eternal Judge. It is fine to talk about 
human rights, but our talk is idle rhetoric unless we fix these rights 
on a firm foundation. What the Pope says here, he had already said 
more clearly in his Encyclical Letter Summi Pontificatus: “One mis- 
take we may single out, as the fountainhead, deeply hidden, from 
which the evils of the modern state derive their origin. Both in 
private life and in the state itself, and moreover in the mutual relations 
of race with race, of country with country, the one universal standard 
of morality is set aside: by which we mean the natural law, now buried 
away under a mass of destructive criticism and of neglect.” This na- 
tural law calls for its sanctions to a Divine Creator and Judge, “This 
law,” says our Holy Father in this same letter, “reposes, as on its 
foundation, on the notion of God, the almighty Creator and Father 
of us all, the supreme and perfect lawgiver, the wise and just rewarder 
of human conduct.” You cannot have human rights without divine 
rights; the first is a porism of the second. It is futile to try to 
promulgate the second commandment: Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
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and forget the first: Thou shalt love thy God. God must have a place 
in our social relations. Secularism is impracticable in human society 
and the breeder of discontent and revolution. When man forgets his 
responsibility to God he forgets, too, his responsibility to his fellow- 
men. 

Now, realistically speaking, belief in God is belief in Christ. In God’s 
economy, “the Word was made flesh.” When we talk of our western 
culture we dare not forget that it was Christian truth which gave it 
substance. “As centuries rolled over Europe,” Pius XII continued in 
his Summi Pontificatus, “its nations were welded together by that 
doctrine, and it was the Christian spirit which formed them,” and 
while Christ and his cross shadowed the social institutions of men, the 
vision of justice prevailed. The tragedy of the modern world is that 
it has tried to live its social life without Christ. Either (with the 
secularist) it has abstracted from Christian truth in practice, or it has 
sought positively to uproot Christian truth from all life, public and 
private. Both experiments are fatal, for Christ must have a place in 
all human intercourse, political, economic, domestic. Unless Christ reigns 
in human society, it is futile to talk about rights and justice. Our 
only hope is a Christian social order where Christ does reign and 
divine rights are correlated with human rights. Dethrone Christ, as 
has been done, and there is scant recognition of human dignity and 
human personality, scant recognition of basic law and order. Then all 
human relations rest on mere human conventions and the way to in- 
justice is wide open. Then labor is a mere commodity on the market, 
marriage a mere convenience, virtue is expediency, and worth finds 
its substitute in advantage. 

The secularist viewpoint has developed various hazy but definitely 
harmful theories and practices which the Pope in his Christmas mes- 
sage scored severely. There is the “juridical positivism which attributes 
a deceptive majesty to the setting up of purely human laws”; that is 
another way of saying that a law is right because it exists, irrespective 
of an objective morality. There is, secondly, a juridical nationalism 
“which claims for particular nations, or races, or classes the juridical 
instinct as the final imperative from which there is no appeal,” as 
though God had given one nation the right to command other nations, 
or had conferred on one race or class jurisdiction over the other races 
and classes of the earth. Thirdly, there is totalitarianism, the notion of 
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the absolute state. “There are those various theories which, differing 
among themselves, and deriving from opposite ideologies” — namely, 
communism and fascism — “agree in considering the state, or a group 
which represents it, as an absolute and supreme entity, exempt from 
control and from criticism even when its theoretical and practical postu- 
lates result in, and offend by, their open denial of essential tenets of 
the human and Christian conscience.” These misconceptions have 
spawned unjust and complicated legal systems based on selfishness and 
utility, bound to the service of determined groups whose programs 
dictate legislation and the practice of the courts. The cure for this 
situation becomes feasible when we reawaken the consciousness of a 
juridical order resting on the supreme dominion of God, for thus there 
is coherence in the various spheres of culture, the frontiers of true 
values become certain and unshifting, and fact and nature, instead of 
temporary factors and instinct, are in control. 


5. Conception of the State accord- Closely allied to the subject 
ing to the Christian Spirit. of the juridical basis for social 
unity is that of a State whose 
concepts and practices are founded on reasonable discipline, exalted 
kindliness and a responsible Christian spirit. In words that were bland 
but blunt, His Holiness declared that those who want peace, real and 
lasting peace, must help to restore the State and its powers to the 
service — and not the mastery — of human society, to the full recogni- 
tion of the respect due to the human person and to his efforts to 
attain his eternal destiny. 

The State nowadays is frequently confused with the Government 
— the persons placed in authority by, or usurping authority from, the 
people who compose the State. The Government is —or should be — 
but the servant of the State, just as the State, or organized society in 
any given country, is but the servant of the men and women of the 
country. 

Bringing about a reorganization of State and Government on the 
basis of the relationship thus outlined means placing the State and its 
power to serve society on an ethical basis. “After the fateful economy 
of the past decades, during which the lives of all citizens were sub- 
ordinated to the stimulus of gain, there now succeeds another and no 
less fateful policy, which, while it considers everybody and every- 
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thing with reference to the State, excludes all thought of ethics and 
religion. This is a fatal masquerade, a fatal error. It is calculated to 
bring about incalculable consequences for social life, which is never 
nearer to losing its noblest prerogatives than when it thinks it can 
deny or forget with impunity the eternal source of its own dignity — 
God.” 


It is imperative that we regard these five points for social recon- 
struction not as subjects for discussion but as ideals for action. They are 
a program. They are the aims of a crusade. They are the basis for 
building a new world free from class pride, free from national jeal- 
ousies, free from racial prejudices, a world re-Christianized. Christian 
truth is truth, not an hypothesis. And in the light of Christian truth 
all men will find peace in their relations. It is our work to re-establish 
a Christian social order. 








Preliminaries to Rationing 


Bishop Toth in his volume of sermons, Our Father, records 
some of the terrible and deliberate waste of which countries 
of the world have been guilty during the last ten years. 


In March, 1935, in Brazil 7,750,000 sacks of coffee were 
burnt. 


In the first four months of 1935 in the United States 
6,200,000 pigs were turned into fertilizer, and 2,000,000 tons 
of corn were burnt. In the first three months of the same 
year, 600,000 cows were destroyed, in order that the price 
of butter might be maintained. 








In August, 1935, on the California coast, 1,500,000 oranges 
% were thrown into the sea. In Florida the strawberries growing ™* 
on 10,000 acres were not picked, but allowed to rot. 


In July, 1935, in Canada, 30,000 tons of grain were burnt 
as fuel. 


In Brittany about the same time, after a rich catch, fisher- 
men returned nearly half a million herring to the water, “so 
that the price of herring would not be depressed.” 


In Holland 100,000 pigs were destroyed for the same reason, 
and in Denmark, 25,000 cows. 


Surely in this waste of God’s gifts can be found some of 
the seeds of war. 
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Side Glances 


by The Bystander 








Inconsistency in human conduct is one of the chief sources of humor. 
Two out of three of the little single panel cartoons so much affected by 
the newspapers and magazines the last few years are suggested by some 
form of inconsistency. We smile when we see the hard-boiled and 
tyrannical executive being brow-beaten by a fragile little wife; when 
the bank president has to borrow a nickel to make a telephone call; 
when the three year old child disclaims interest in fairy stories in racy 
modern slang. A time of war brings out many new forms of inconsist- 
ency. Some of them would not seem to belong in the category of the 
humorous — their effect on society is too grave. But if you have a strong 
heart and at least a bit of optimistic faith in human nature, you may 
be able to smile and even laugh at these evidences of “what fools these 
mortals be.” And, perhaps, you may be able to laugh at yourself, and 
then do better. 

© 

One of our favorite “inconsistents” is the man who on the one hand 
raves against Hitler and Mussolini because they “regiment” their peoples, 
because they destroy their liberties as human beings, because they allow 
no voice to be heard except their own, but who, on the other hand, are 
everlastingly campaigning and crusading against free unionism among 
the laboring men of the United States. The humor of the situation is 
that they do not even realize that their own charges against the dictators 
come hurtling back at themselves: they want to regiment other human 
beings; they want to suppress liberties that God gave to all men; they 
want their voice to be the only voice that shall be heard in the councils 
of industry. They belong in a comic cartoon. 

© 

Closely allied to these in spirit are those other Americans who have 
a touching concern for the people of occupied countries in Europe because 
they are made to live on a ‘dole, and to spend all their time producing 
munitions for the conqueror, but who thought nothing of hiring domestic 
servants before the war for five, eight or (if particularly big-hearted) 
as much as ten dollars a week. That, of course, is a dole in any 
language. And the work that had to be done for it was often the equiva- 
lent of that which is demanded of the conquered peoples: it was all day 
and far into the night. Many of these employers had definite theories 
about their domestic servants which sound strangely like those of Hitler 
towards non-Aryans. Hitler contends that non-Germans were born to be 
subject to a superior race like his own. The five-dollar-a-week employers 
contend that their servants were born to live on five dollars a week, and 
should be grateful and happy that there is somebody superior to give it 
to them. This inconsistency has all but disappeared since the war, sad 
though it is that it had to take a need for guns and planes and bombs 
to make girls and women seem worth anything like a living wage. 
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High on our list of “inconsistents” are the persons who seem to have 
-the most uncanny ability for ferreting out examples of inefficiency in the 
government and its administrators, in the conduct of war and its generals, 
but who show evidence all around them of inability to manage their own 
homes and their own affairs. We know a man whose home is a model of 
mismanagement; whose children are utterly beyond his or anybody else’s 
control; whose friends have had to rescue him out of one mess after 
another. Yet this man’s favorite topic of conversation (with oaths and 
imprecations) is the inefficiency of the government of the United States. 
He can give you examples of it in everybody from the president, through 
his cabinet members, down to the stenographers in Washington. The one 
place he never sees it is in himself. Somebody draw a cartoon of him, 
quick! 

© 


Then there are the inconsistent mothers. This one always strikes us as 
obscene. She deliberately selected only one child (or maybe two) out of 
the several God wished to send her through her married life (during 
all of which time she denied herself nothing that pertains to marriage) 
and now when God takes away the one (or two) she carries her sorrow 
into blasphemy against God. She does not realize that God is paying her 
back in kind: she took from God’s hands the authority over life and 
death; now God is taking it back again and this time forever. There is 
the mother who worries night and day about the hardships her soldier 
boy is enduring — but who has taken just enough time out of her worry- 
ing to store a couple of hundred pounds of sugar in her basement and 
forty or fifty cases of canned goods. Her boy may suffer for his country, 
but she won't. 

© 


Then, of course, there must be included the patriotic gentlemen who 
are horror-stricken at the thought of raising any salaries under $5,000 
because of the danger of inflation, but who went actually hysterical at 
the thought of limiting salaries over $5,000 to a mere $25,000, tax-free. 
Dozens of people have written to us trying to show that there is no 
inconsistency there; that we have been traitors to democracy in suggest- 
ing that the limitation would be wise, that the war coffers of the nation 
would lose millions if it did not allow some men to accept salaries of 
$300,000 a year. We are still smiling, even though the letter-writers got 
their way with congress, at which we are smiling too. 


© 


In the field of religion the inconsistencies are even more numerous, 
and there they are the farthest removed from the humorous. Catholics 
believe that the very Christ who could stop the war tomorrow is present 
on the altars of their churches, but there are a good many thousands who 
show but the faintest and feeblest signs of their belief. Catholics profess 
a belief in the infallible power of prayer, but many do not see any 
reason for acting on their belief even in a time of war. Out of such 
inconsistencies grow the reasons why God sees fit to permit war to go on. 
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FROM SCORN TO ENVY 


Frreperick THE GREAT of Germany was once marching 
along a difficult mountain road with his army and one of his 
leading generals, Schmettau. Progress was slow, and the King 
manifested his impatience by beginning to mock the general 
for his well-known piety. 

Schmettau replied: “Sire, you regard me as a capable officer, 
and I think you are not mistaken in doing so. But if you were 
able to take away my faith, a pitiable creature would remain, a 
reed in the wind, on whom you could not rely either during a 
discussion or in battle.” 

The King was silent at this, and finally he said: “Tell me, 
Schmettau, what do you believe?” 

“T believe,” said the general, “in the divine redemption of 
my sins. I believe in divine Providence that counts every hair 
of our heads; and I believe in a blissful life after death.” 

“Do you really believe that with all your heart?” 

“With all my heart and with full confidence.” 

“Then,” said the King, with emotion, “you are a very 
happy man.” 


THE GREATER KINDNESS 


Kine CYRUS had two sons, and history records that they 
had quite different dispositions. One was a noble-minded, good 
youth, the other had a wicked and coarse mind. But the king 
was very strict with the former, and very lenient towards the 
latter. 

One day a friend expressed surprise at this, but the king 
said: 


“Do not be surprised; the reason is quite simple. The son 
who does not receive punishment will also not receive an in- 
heritance. But the one whom I chastise will some day receive 
the royal scepter. By this strict discipline I hope to prepare him 
for the throne.” 
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TESTED 


POOR Catholic Indian was once approached by a misguided 
missionary and offered a sum of money if he would change his 
religion. 

“How much will you give me?” the Indian asked. 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, I want more than that!” 

“Five hundred dollars, then.” 

“That still is not enough.” 

“We will give you a thousand dollars.” 

“Not enough.” 

“How much do you want, then?” said the exasperated mis- 
sionary. 

“T want as much as my soul is worth,” said the Indian, 
simply, “for if I gave up my faith, I would lose my soul.” 


TRIBUTE TO CONSCIENCE 


STEPHEN GIRARD, famous millionaire of some decades past, 
whose life appeared quite free from any particular religious 
influence, ordered the employees in his shipyard one Saturday 
evening to return for work Sunday for some special project 
on hand. 

All agreed to this except one young man who said: 

“Sir, I will gladly work for you any time except Sundays. 
To work on Sundays is against my personal principles.” 

Thereupon Girard discharged the young man on the spot. 

For three weeks the latter tried to find work, but in vain. 
One day a banker came to Girard and asked him if he could 
recommend an honest and reliable young man to serve as cashier 
in a bank. Girard immediately recommended the workman who 
had spoken up so courageously. 

“But didn’t you discharge him?” asked the banker. “That 
isn’t much of a recommendation in his favor.” 

“I discharged him all right,” said Girard, “for the reason 
that he refused to work on Sundays. But a young man like that 
who is willing to give up his position for the sake of his con- 
science is most reliable and deserving of any trust you may 
wish to give him.” 
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All Mothers’ Month 


One of the sad results of increasing unbelief and paganism in the 
world (the same influences that have precipitated the world-wide 
war) is the fact that the concept of motherhood has lost even the 
natural and instinctive lustre with which it is endowed. 

One of the first products of the sophisticated atheism of modern 
times was the heart-sickening novel, The Way of All Flesh, whose 
every page is dedicated to the task of destroying the last vestige of 
sacredness in the relations between mother and child. 

One of the first principles of atheistic Communism in modern 


* times has been that which deems unnecessary fond family ties. It 


wants mothers to work and to bear children only as a sideline, and 
having borne them, to go back to work and let the State provide for 
their care. 

One of the key doctrines of anti-Christian Nazism is that the child 
belongs primarily to the State, that the mother has no rights, no 
authority, no honor in the eyes of her children, and that children have 
no duties toward their parents if the State wishes to take them away. 
Mothers are mere breeders in Nazism, and when they are old and 
unproductive, they are to be done away with as a mere expense to the 
State. 

One of the immediate by-products of paganism in the United 
States has been the dethronement of mothers. It has made popular 
resistance against motherhood (one of the strongest instincts in 
woman) by urging contraception. It has made common the renuncia- 
tion of the tasks of motherhood by offering easy divorce; it has made 
acceptable the neglect of responsibilities by an ill-conceived feminism 
that induces mothers to leave their kingdom in the home to work 
like men for the love of money. 

Mothers’ Day is but a poor means of turning backward this trend, 
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if it be unaccompanied by recognition of the place of Mary, the 
Mother of Christ and the Model of all mothers, in the plan of human 
affairs. Christ honored His Mother by giving her thirty years of His 
thirty-three years on earth; by submitting to her in humble obedience 
throughout all that time; by giving her one of the last few precious 
words He uttered on His cross before He died. In honoring His 
Mother, Christ honored all motherhood as He wishes it to be honored 
by men; and He gave Mary to the world as a universal Mother, to 
inspire and help all mothers in their tasks and all children in honoring 
their mothers. 

Unless the honor deserved by mothers and paid to them on 
Mothers’ Day be based on these Christian truths, it is too apt to be 
but showy and passing sentimentalism, that will not stay for a moment 
the decline of the most powerful influence in the world for peace and 
virtue and joy. 


Mary’s Day in Mary’s Month 


In the line of worthwhile spiritual movements growing with the 
needs and sorrows of war, none appeals to us more than that which 
is sponsored by the “International Mary’s Day Committee.” Its 
purpose is to honor Mary, the Mother of Mankind; to inspire the 
imitation of the lives of Jesus, Mary and Joseph; and to urge the 
widespread keeping of every Saturday as Mary’s Day. Schools and 
parishes are urged to celebrate the Saturday before Mothers’ Day 
with special ceremonies, pageants, spiritual works, etc. The movement 
has the express approbation of both Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius 
XII. 

One of its most effective features is the pledge cards it is sending 
out in tens of thousands to women and girls and to men and boys 
asking them to sign up for the regular observance of Saturday as 
Mary’s Day. The pledge card for women and girls (slightly different 
than that for men and boys) has the following promises to be made: 

1. To attend Mass and receive Holy Communion, each Saturday 
(Mary’s Day). 

2. To rejoice the heart of Mary by truthfulness, honesty, and 
reverence for all things holy. 

3. To delight Mary Immaculate by modesty in dress and deport- 
ment. 
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4. To give joy to Mary, Mother of Mankind, by conforming my 
life to her Son’s golden rule: “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,” and His commandment: “Love one another.” 


5. To prove my trust in Jesus and Mary by living as one who 
truly believes in Christ’s promise: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all (needful) things shall be added unto you.” 


6. To give generously to church and charity, daily personal serv- 
ice, and at least one cent of every ten cents I own, as proof of my 
faith in these words of Jesus. ; 

7. To assist in the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom, I promise, 
when possible : 

a) to recite daily one Hail Mary for the Holy Father’s intention ; 
one for the conversion of Communists; one for the growth of 
the Mary’s Day movement. 

b) to wear the Miraculous Medal suspended visibly around the 
neck. 

To these promises, on the pledge card, are added the following 

suggestions for spiritual perfection: 

Mass and Holy Communion, daily, if possible. 

Faithfulness to the daily recitation of the rosary. 

To read daily a few verses of the New Testament. 

To memorize and take to heart St. Paul’s words in I Corinthians, 
Chapter XIII. 

To shun evil amusements and bad books. 


Copies of this pledge card may be obtained by writing to INTER- 
NATIONAL MARY’S DAY COMMITTEE, 309 GARFIELD 
PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Generosity and Rationing 


Americans, it has long been recognized, are generous almost to a 
fault. There are, of course, some among them who are inherently 
parsimonious and even miserly, but considering our countrymen by 
and large, one of their most attractive virtues is a sincere and self- 
sacrificing openhandedness which quickly manifests itself in the pres- 
ence of distress and misery. American support of the Red Cross, and 
our increasing support of the foreign missions are but two instances 
which witness to the fact. 
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It is all the more strange in view of this truth that the wartime 
rationing regulations have brought to the surface a very unlovely 
strain of selfishness in a large number of people. The same persons 
who have always been willing to drop almost their last dime into a 
blind man’s cup are now seen to be jamming their iceboxes, cellars 
and attics with articles of food and wear which they fear will soon be 
difficult or impossible to obtain, 


A host of incidents could be cited to illustrate this assertion, 
stories which have their amusing side, but which are also sad because 
they manifest a certain small pettiness on the part of those involved. 
We have heard of one housewife who went into a butcher shop and 
sought to purchase a ham. The butcher did not recognize her as one 
of his regular customers, and refused to let her have one from his 
limited stock. With the air of a martyr, the lady then purchased 
several other less choice items, and when she had finished, the kind- 
hearted butcher, wishing perhaps to soften his refusal of the ham, 
offered to carry her packages outside to her waiting car. What was 
his surprise upon opening the door of the car to find on the back 
seat of the car no fewer than eight hams. 


And in Milwaukee, where the threatened shortage of sausage 
literally threw the people into a panic of buying, some persons drove 
home with their cars so full of this particular article of food that 
they could not possibly get it all into their iceboxes, even if ail the 
available space were devoted only to sausage. And those who came 
too late to purchase as much as they desired became so enraged that, 
according to the Milwaukee Journal, “their remarks could not be 
repeated in a family newspaper.” 


Now it may be true that there is no flagrant injustice involved in 
hoarding, since no particular person or persons are injured thereby. 
But we do contend that the normal reaction to such incidents as those 
recounted above is a feeling of shame bordering on disgust. Men and 
women in other countries are fighting in breadlines for a crust of 
bread to keep them alive. It is not much to our credit if we fight in 
our ration lines with the same ferocity for a fancy sausage or a ham. 
If we act thus even without the drive of hunger, how shall we endure 
the greater hardships which may be in store for us? 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


The Prayers of the Mass 


THIRD PART 
The Offertory and the Preface 


The Offertory embraces every- 
thing from the Dominus vobiscum 
till the Preface. In offering the 
bread and wine the priest calls 
them the Immaculate Host, the 
Chalice of salvation. We should 
not be astonished at this; for all 
ica the prayers and 
Short Explanation all the ceremon- 
of the Prayers ies before and 
of Mass after the conse- 
cration, have reference to the 
divine Victim. It is at the moment 
of consecration that the Victim 
presents Himself to God, that He 
offers Himself to Him, and that 
the sacrifice is offered; but as 
these different acts can not be ex- 
plained at the same time, they are 
explained one after the other. The 
priest then offers by anticipation 
the bread prepared for the sacri- 
fice, while saying, Suscipe, sancte 
Pater, hanc immaculatam hostiam, 
etc. (Accept, O holy Father, this 
immaculate Host, etc.); and he 
offers the wine as if it had already 
been consecrated, by saying, 
Offerimus tibi, Domine, Calicem 
salutaris, etc. (We offer unto 
Thee, O Lord, the Chalice of sal- 
vation, etc.) ; because this wine, 
being afterwards changed into the 
blood of Jesus Christ, becomes 
our salvation. St. Augustine says 
that as at the Eucharistic Table 
our Saviour offers us to eat and 


to drink His body and His blood, 
we should also offer to Him 
our body and blood by giving our- 
selves entirely to Him, being ready 
to sacrifice our life for His glory, 
should it be necessary. These are 
the beautiful words of the holy 
Doctor: “You know what this 
banquet is, and what nourishment 
is offered you at this table. Since 
Jesus Christ gives entirely His 
body and His blood, let no one 
approach without giving himself 
entirely to the Lord.” 

A little water is mixed with the 
wine to represent the mixture or 
the union that takes place in the 
Incarnation of the Word between 
the divinity and the humanity, and 
also to represent the intimate 
union that is effected in the sacra- 
mental Communion between Jesus 
Christ and the person who com- 
municates—a union which St. 
Augustine calls Mixtura Dei et 
hominis (A mixture of God and 
of man). Hence the priest, in the 
prayer which he recites while mix- 
ing the water with the wine, be- 
seeches God to grant that, as His 
divine Son became partaker of our 
humanity, we may be made par- 
takers of His divinity. The Coun- 
cil of Trent declares that this 
mingling of water and of wine in 
the chalice is prescribed: “The 
holy Synod admonishes that it is 
enjoined on the priest by the 
Church that they should mix 
water with the wine that is to be 
offered in the chalice, as it is be- 
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lieved that the Lord has done the 
same thing.” 

Offerimus tibi, Domine, Calicem 
salutaris, etc. The chalice of sal- 
vation is offered to the Lord, so 
that it may arise in His divine 
presence as an agreeable odor, for 
our salvation and for the salvation 
of the whole world. Cardinal Bona, 
in his Liturgy, assures us that 
neither in the Sacramentarium of 
St. Gregory, nor in other authors, 
is any prayer found for the offer- 
ing of the bread and of the wine; 
however, the same Cardinal says 
that in the ancient Liturgy which 
he caused to be published we find 
the prayers that were recited by 
the clergy as well as by the faith- 
ful when the latter presented to 
the priest their offerings. More- 
over, a French author says that 
the prayers recited at present by 
the priest at the oblation of the 
bread and of the wine have refer- 
ence to the offerings which the 
faithful formerly made, not at the 
altar, but at the balustrade of the 
choir. 

In spiritu humilitatis et in animo 
contrito suscipiamur a te, Domine, 
etc. (In the spirit of humility, and 
with a contrite heart, let us be re- 
ceived by Thee, O Lord, etc.). 
The priest presents himself be- 
fore our Lord with an humble and 
contrite heart, and begs Him to 
bless the great sacrifice that is 
about to be offered: Veni, Sanc- 
tificator, etc. (Come, O sanctifier, 
etc. ). 

Then he goes to wash his hands 
out of respect for this divine sacri- 
fice, while reciting the psalm: 
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innocentes manus 
meas, etc. (I will wash my hands 
among the innocent, etc.). 


Lavabo inter 


Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, etc. 
(Receive, O holy Trinity, etc.). 
By this prayer the priest offers to 
God, Jesus Christ as a victim 
already immolated by His death 
on the Cross. Heretics calumniate 
us when they affirm that we offer 
to God two distinct sacrifices, 
namely, the sacrifice of the Cross 
and that of the altar. We reply to 
them that these are not two sacri- 
fices, since, as we have already ex- 
plained elsewhere, the sacrifice of 
the altar is a memorial of the 
sacrifice of the Cross; it is really 
the same sacrifice as that of the 
Cross, Jesus Christ being there the 
principal Offerer and the Victim 
that is offered. 

Orate, fratres, etc. (Brethren, 
pray, etc.). By these words the 
priest exhorts the people to suppli- 
cate the Lord to receive this sacri- 
fice for the glory of His name and 
the good of the faithful. The 
server then answers in the name of 
the people by praying to God to 
accept this sacrifice: Suscipiat 
Dominus Sacrificium de manibus 
tuis, etc. (May the Lord receive 
this sacrifice from thy hands, etc.). 

Then follows the Secret, a 
prayer that refers to the offerings 
made by the people, namely of the 
bread and wine that are to be 
changed into the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ. The Church asks 
the Lord to bless them and to ren- 
der them profitable, not only to 
those who present them, but to all 
the faithful. 
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of “Irish Country Rec- 

ipes,” and she was immediately carried 

back to Gran’s buttery or cookery, and 

the lovely meals pre- 

Life pared there. Then a 

With whole flood of memo- 

Gran. ries swept over her, and 

she was forced to write: 

“Never No More” (Longmans, Green 
and Co., $2.50). 

After the death of her Father, Miss 
Laverty went to live with Gran. In this 
novel the author muses and reminisces 
out loud, so that we are enabled to over- 
hear. Simple Irish farm and village life 
is vividly portrayed for us in this ram- 
bling account. What is the secret of the 
charm that this book undoubtedly exerts 
on us? There is no gripping adventure, 
no exciting love interest that rivets our 
attention. But still the book does hold 
our interest. I think the reason for this 
charm lies in the interest we all have in 
the simple joys and sorrows, triumphs 
and failures of life, especially as experi- 
enced by the young. Never No More 
reminds one of Seventeenth Summer 
(Cf. April Licuvor1an). Both authors have 
as their subject the life of a young girl. 
Miss Daly romanticizes the three glorious 
months of a young girl’s first love; Miss 
Laverty narrates the whole life of an 
Irish village as mirrored in the observing 
eyes of a young girl. There is a captivat- 
ing charm to both novels. Never No 
More loses nothing in comparison with 
Seventeenth Summer. With a few deft 
strokes Miss Laverty sketches characters 
we all know: Wise, kindly, understanding 
Gran; the village “toughs”; Mrs. Timson- 
lang who had her husband prayed for in 
Church to conceal the fact that he had 
not died in London, but had deserted her; 
Sister Liguori at the boarding school. 

This is definitely a Catholic novel. No 
attempt is made to preach or to moralize, 
but a Catholic spirit pervades the entire 


until they have reached 
the last page. 
St. Francis St. Francis of Assisi has 
of Assisi always been a_ popular 
Saint. He exercises a 
strange fascination even over those who 
do not possses the same Faith as he. 
Men look upon him as a great personal- 
ity, a poet, a lover of men and even of 
the beasts of the field and the birds of 
the air. But they sometimes forget that 
he loved God’s creatures only because 
he first of all loved God Himself. In the 
latest biography (The Larks of Umbria, 
Bruce, $2.75) Albert Paul Schimberg 
portrays the complete St. Francis, the 
lover of God and men. In a simple, 
clear and interesting narrative St. Francis 
lives again. We see the gay young man 
of the world changed into the gay young 
man of God; the rich young man who 
gave away all that he possesed and 
followed Christ. Our own weakness sym- 
pathizes with the Francis who hesitated 
so long before he finally summoned 
enough courage to beg from his former 
rich and merry companions; who con- 
quered his repulsion for lepers by fling- 
ing himself from his horse to embrace a 
leper. 

An ancient author tells us: “Above all 
other birds did he love the lark.” Francis 
called his brothers the “larks of God,” 
larks who praised God by their songs 
and soared on the wings of love up to 
God Himself. Mr. Schimberg vividly tells 
the story of these Larks of Umbria, 
who praised God by following Christ in 
holy poverty and love. The author is 
gifted with a fine descriptive pen and 
knows how to tell a story. The biog- 
raphy is surely in harmony with the 
best traditions of modern hagiography, 
and is a welcome addition to the classical 
lives of St. Francis. Larks of Umbria 
should win hosts of new admirers of St. 
Francis. 
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The Franciscan Even though St. 
Ideal Francis has been with 

God for many cen- 
turies, he still continues to exercise a 
powerful attraction over generous souls. 
Men and women of all conditions and 
countries have molded their lives on the 
Franciscan ideal. In “The Fruitful Ideal,” 
Father Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., has 
given us a factual survey of the three 
orders of St. Francis in the United States. 
The book gives the names and statistics 
concerning all the male and female reli- 
gious who follow the rule of St. Francis; 
also a list of the various third order 
secular groups established in the United 
States. In a companion volume (The 
Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts, 
Herder, $0.40) Father Poppy has col- 
lected various letters and messages of 
the Popes concerning the Franciscan Ideal 
of the Third Order Secular. 


Praying “Lord, make me an in- 
With the _ strument of peace.” Thus 
Poverello does one of St. Francis’ 


prayers begin. In “Praying 
With the Poverello” Sr. Mary Alosi 
Kiener, S.S.N.D., meditates on _ this 
prayer. This book is very applicable to 
our war-torn world that seems so far 
from peace. The author draws her ma- 
terial from many sources, from papal 
documents, modern pronouncements pro- 
moting peace, from the holy Scriptures, 
and Franciscan writers. The book is well 
done and should start its readers thinking 
about true peace, and especially of them- 
selves as “instruments of peace.” 


Tales of The story of the Fran- 
Franciscan ciscan Missions in Cali- 
Missions fornia has often been told, 


but little is known of the 
missions in New Mexico. Elizabeth Willis 
DeHuff retells many of the old Indian 
Legends of New Mexico in her recent 
book: Say the Bells of Old Missions 
(Herder, $1.75). Each mission bell chimes 
out a different story to the Indians. The 
first mission in New Mexico was estab- 
lished in 1598, and naturally many pious 
legends have grown up around each 
Mission. In one of the tales, Basilisa’s 
Novena, the author relates the amusing 
way in which Basilisa’s Novena to Saint 
Joseph for a husband was answered. The 
book makes light and pleasant reading. 


Catholic Mission We want to be 
Digest among the first to 

welcome our new 
contemporary, The Catholic Mission 


Tue LicuorIan 
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Digest, published in Detroit. The maga- 
zine has a two-fold purpose; first, to 
foster interest in missions by digesting 
the best mission articles and books; 
secondly, to serve as the official organ 
of a new missionary community of 
women soon to be established in Detroit. 
The appearance of a Mission magazine is 
particularly timely in these days which 
are filled with thoughts, not of peace, but 
of war. There is a danger that we may 
forget that the divine mission Christ 
gave to the Apostles was to unite all 
men and nations in the bonds of true 
peace and unity. We must not forget 
that even our enemies are destined by 
Christ to be included in the unity of 
His Mystical Body. We Americans must 
cherish the mission spirit, because we 
may have a chance after this war to 
evangelize some European countries and 
thus repay our debt to them. Europe 
sent her missionaries to us and perhaps 
we will send our missionaries back to 
Europe. The Catholic Mission Digest 
has made a fine selection for its first 
number, the articles are well written and 
interesting. We wish the magazine un- 
limited success in its endeavors to further 
the cause of the missions. Your subscrip- 
tion of $1.00 for the rest of this year 
may be sent to: Catholic Mission Digest, 
1234 Washington Blvd., Detyoit, Mich. 


Catholic 
Authors 


We just recently received 
the second series of The 
Book of Catholic Authors 
published by Walter Romig (Detroit, 
$2.20). This volume continues the series 
of informal self-portraits of Catholic 
Authors. Much information that we have 
desired about our favorite authors is 
contained in this compilation. Walter 
Romig, the editor of the Catholic Book- 
man, is certainly doing yeoman work in 
the service of Catholic Letters. May he 
continue this series. I am sure that some 
names we would all like to see will ap- 
pear in future volumes. This book is an 
indispensable treasure house of informa- 
tion for Catholic libraries. 


Pamphlet Father Arthur Klyber, 
for Jews C.Ss.R., a converted Jew, 
has gathered together a very 
attractive pamphlet addressed to his fel- 
low-Jews. Every trick of art and jour- 
nalism is used in the endeavor to compose 
an appealing treatise. The title of the 
pamphlet is To Be or Not to Be a Jew, 
and may be secured without charge by 
writing to Box 277, Glenview, Ill. 
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A small Swedish lad presented himself 
before a Minnesota school teacher, who 
asked him his name. 

“Pete Peterson,” he replied. 

“And how old are you?” was the next 
question. 

- not know how old I bane,” said the 
ad. 

“Well, when were you born?” persisted 
the teacher. 

“T not born at all; I got stepmutter.” 


* 

Maggie had her full share of Scottish 
prudence and economy. She had worn 
her old bonnet so long that neighbors 
offered to get a new one for her. They 
asked if she would prefer straw or silk 
as material. 

“Weel,” replied Maggie, “since ye in- 
sist on giein’ me a bonnet, I think I'll 
take a straw one; it will, maybe, just be 
a mouthful for the coo when I’m through 
with it.” 


%* 

Thoughtful Child (with memories of 
recent shopping expedition): “Did you get 
me in a bargain basement, mummy?” 

Mother: 
darling ?” 

Child: “Well — my fingers are all dif- 
ferent sizes.” 


“Whatever do you mean, 


* 
“Our economics prof talks to himself. 
Does yours?” 
“Yes, but he doesn’t realize it —he 
thinks we’re listening.” 


The girl student was trying to freeze 
out the young man who wanted to marry 
her. Said she: “Circumstances compel me 
to decline a marital arrangement with a 
man of no pecuniary resources.” 

“Er,” he stammered. “I don’t get you.” 

“That’s what I’m telling you!” was 
the icy reply. 


A very nice old lady had a few words 
to say to her granddaughter. 

“My dear,” said the old lady, “I wish 
you would do something for me. I wish 
you would promise me never to use two 
words. One is swell and the other is 
lousy. Would you promise me that?” 

“Why sure, Granny,” said the girl. 
“What are the words?” 


Vicar: “I have never christened a child 
who has behaved so well as yours.” 

Mother (beaming): “I have been get- 
ting him used to it with the watering can 
for the last week.” 


The shnorrer, or beggar, who was a 
regular Sabbath-dinner guest at a certain 
house, appeared one day at the table of 
a rich charitable Hebrew. He was accom- 
panied by a young stranger, who prepared 
to seat himself at the table. 

“Who is that?” demanded the host. 

“He became my son-in-law last week,” 
replied the shnorrer, “and I have agreed 
to furnish his board for the first year.” 


* 


Here are some of the questions and 
answers overheard at the Bureau of 
Naturalization: 

“Where is Washington?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“IT mean the Capital of the United 
States.” 

“Oh, they loaned it all to Europe.” 

“Do you promise to support the Con- 
stitution ?” 

“Me? How can I? I’ve a wife and six 
children to support.” 

* 


“Dis hyah new minister am sure crazy,” 
said the negro woman. “He told ma hus- 
band, what weighs two hundred an’ fo’ty 
pounds, to bewar’ lest he should be 
weighed in de balance an’ foun’ wantin’.” 


* 


A few days after a farmer had sold 
a pig to a neighbor he chanced to pass 
the neighbor’s place, where he saw their 
little boy sitting on the edge of the pig- 
pen watching its new occupant. 

“How d’ye do, Johnny,” 
“how’s your pig today?” 

“Oh, pretty well, thank you,” replied 
the boy. “How’s all your folks?” 

* 

“—’ yo’ tink yo’ could support mah 
daughter ef yo’ married her?” 

“Suttingly.” 

“Hab yo’ ebber seen her eat?” 

“Suttingly.” 

“Hab yo’ ebber seen her eat when 
nobody was watchin’ her?” 


said he; 
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PAMPHLETS YOU NEED 


FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL UPLIFT: 


“Don’t Worry” 
By D. F. Miller 


Tells you why you worry, and why you shouldn’t. 


FOR MORE PERFECT LOVE: 
“Visits to the Blessed Sacrament” 
By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
Tells you what to say to the Eucharistic Saviour. 


FOR MARY’S MONTH: 


“Everyone’s Madonna” 
By Stephen McKenna 


“The Story of Perpetual Help” 
By Clarence Seidel 


Tells you why and how Mary will help you. 


FOR SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND 
PENANCE 


“Examen for Laymen” 
By D. F. Miller 


Tells you what sins you must repent and 
beware. 


All the above pamphlets are 10 cents a copy, 12 
copies for $1.00, 50 copies for $4.00, 100 copies for 
$7.00. Order from THe LicuortIAN PAMPHLET 
OrFice, Box 148, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Motion Picture Guide 





THE Pence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legien of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of ‘reviewers : 


Reviewed This Week 
Aerial Gunner 
Cowboy in Manhattan 
King of the Cowboys 
Pilot No. 5 
Saddles and Sagebrush 
Squadron Leader X 
They Came to Blow Up 
America 
Previously Reviewed 
Air Raid Wardens, The 
Always a Bridesmaid 
Amazing Mrs. Holiday, The 
Arizona Bound 
Arizona 
Assignment in Brittany 
At Dawn We Die 
Bad Men of Thunder ‘Gap 
Bambi 
Bashiul Bachelor, The 
Between Us Girls 
Black Raven,The 
Black Rider of Robin Hood 
Ranch 
Blocked Trail, The 
Border Patrol 
Cairo 
Calaboose 
Chetniks 
Cinderella Swings It 
Clancy Street Boys 
Commandos Strike at Dawn, 
The 
Courtship of Andy Hardy, The 
Crime Smasher 
Dangerously They Live 
Desperadoes, The 
Devil With Hitler, The 
Dixie Dugan 
Enemy Agent 
Eternal Gift, The 


Fall. In 

Fighting Buckeroo 

Forever and a Day 

For Me and My Gal 

Fugutive of the Plains 

George Washington Slept Here 

Ghost and the Guest, The 

Glory of Faith, The (French) 

Golgotha 

Half a Sinner 

Happy Serves a Writ 

Hartigan’s Kid 

He Hired the Boss 

Henry Aldrich Gets Glamour 

Hi, Buddy 

Hidden Gold 

How’s About It? 

Human Comedy, The 

Idaho 

It Ain’t Hay 

Johnny Doughboy 

Keep ’Em Slugging 

Kid Dynamite 

Kid Rides Again, The 

King of the Stallions 

Land of Hunted Men 

Law of the Northwest 

Let’s Have Fun 

Life Begins for Andy Hardy 

Little Flower of Jesus 

Lost Canyon 

Magnificent Dope, The 

Marry the Boss’s Daughter 

Monastery 

Mrs. Miniver 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch 


Mysterious Doctor, The 
Night. Plane from Chungking 
Night to Remember, A 

No Place for a Lady 


One Dangerous Night 

One of Our Aircraft Is Missing 

Our Lady of Paris 

Perpetual Sacrifice, The 

Power of the Press 

Pride of the Yankees, The 

Private Snuffy Smith 

Purple V, The 

Reap. the Wild Wind 

Revelry With Beverly 

Riders of the Northwest 
Mounted 


am 


Seven Days Leave 
Silver Skates 

Small Town Deb 

Spitfire 

Story of the Vatican, The 
Stranger in Town 

Strictly in the Groove 
Sued for Libel 

Tarzan Triumphs 
Tennessee Johnson 

Texas to Bataan : 
Top Sergeant Mulligan 
Trail Riders 

Truck Busters 

Two Fisted Justice 

Two Weeks to Live 

War Against Mrs. Hadley, The 


Yankee Doodle. Dandy 
Youngest Profession, The 


ua 











